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THE MASHONALAND TREK. 


Sourn Africa is well known for its treks or migrations, and, when 
the history of the country has to be written, the Mashonaland 
Trek will probably be regarded as the most conspicuous of all. It 
was in 1838, and subsequent years, that the great Boer Trek took 
place, when several thousand Boers wandered beyond the Orange 
and Vaal Rivers, reaching as far as Natal, and laying the founda- 
tion of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republics. The 
object of the English Government of those days was to check 
British expansion northwards, very different from what it is at the 
present moment. Latterly, also, there have been several minor 
and somewhat insignificant treks, such as have resulted in esta- 
blishing small republics, mere mockeries and travesties of rule, as 
Goshenland, Stellaland, Upingtonia, the New Republic in Zulu- 
land, formed by designing bands of adventurers, and the direct 
consequence of misrule and misunderstandings, with which, to our 
cost, we have been too familiar. Then there was a more pitiable 
and not very well-known trek of Boers from the north-west of the 
Transvaal in 1874-80, in the direction of Lake Ngami. After 
terrible sufferings and privations experienced in the Kalihari 
Desert and the unhealthy valley of the Okavango, these Boers 
crossed the Cunene River, about seventy miles from its mouth, just 
above the great cataracts, which they describe as very magnificent, 
the sound of the falls being so great that it was almost impossible 
to hear anyone speaking within a distance of 500 yards. In the 
neighbourhood, and along the northern banks, they found Portu- 
guese hunters and half-castes, but scarcely any real occupation or 
colonization of this part of Mossamedes, proving that here, too, 
even within a short distance of the sea, the Portuguese had done 
little to develop their western possessions. They were glad, how- 
ever, to get such a large party of bond fide colonists as the trek 
Boers, and granted them farms, allowing them to appoint their 
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own officials and make their own regulations, subject to the autho- 
rity of the Portuguese Government. The name of the settlement 
is Huilla, and in September 1880, when the trek Boers arrived 
there, the party consisted of 37 families, numbering 270 souls, 
with 50 servants, who had accompanied them from the Transvaal, 
61 waggons, and about 3,000 oxen, 120 horses, 3,000 sheep and 
goats, forming a sufficiently imposing colony in the aggregate. 

This trek is worth noting just now, as it illustrates in its motive 
and progress the difference between the old migratory Boer treks, 
and such a movement as the Mashonaland Trek. 

The Boers trekked on in somewhat an aimless fashion, not 
knowing where they were going, being constantly exposed to great 
perils and hardships from want of water, medicine, and the neces- 
saries of life. Their journey to the Promised Land was necessarily 
very slow, as they had to pasture their flocks as they went, and 
were cumbered with a large retinue. The English Trek has been 
short, sharp, and decisive, with a definite object in view; directed 
with knowledge, skill, and foresight. Greater knowledge of the 
country, a more rigorous attention to the rules of health, together 
with all the aids of science, wholly inaccessible to the Boers, have 
all combined to make African travelling more easy than formerly. 
To the Boers an artesian well is still an unexplained marvel and 
mystery, and in the Bechuanaland expedition nothing surprised 
them so much as the ease with which our men could tap the 
natural and subterranean supplies of water beneath the arid 
karroos or plains. 

Nor could the trek Boers of 1874-1880, when they crossed the 
north-western boundaries of the Transvaal, have really known 
much about the geography of South Africa, otherwise they would 
never have chosen the sterile, distant, and unhealthy regions of the 
Kalihari Desert and the valleys of the Okavango and Cunene to 
wander in, instead of the nearer, more healthy, and more desirable 
highlands of Mashonaland. If it was not ignorance of the geo- 
graphical features of that country, which had been explored already 
by Karl Mauch and Baines, it was fear of the Matabili which kept 
them away. Just recently it has been a matter of complaint with 
the Transvaal Boers and the Transvaal Government that England 
has stepped in and checked their expansion northwards, as if, 
indeed, the Transvaalers had a prior claim to Mashonaland and 
Manicaland. But this question may fairly be asked : Why, in 1874, 
when the trek Boers had the whole of-the continent before them 
towards the north, unfettered then by any European treaties and 
negotiations, they deliberately chose to go, not to the favoured 
highlands of Mashonaland, but to the distant regions of the 
northern Kalihari Desert ? Why, in fact, they neglected the better 
country which lay close to their doors, and chose the worse country 
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which extended leagues away to the west? I do not know that 
this question has ever been put to the Transvaal Government, but, 
if put, it will be hard for them to answer. Of course, the fact is 
that now, when English hunters like Mr. Selous, and English and 
German travellers.and experts, like Baines, Mauch, and others, 
have thrown light upon the resources of the country, the Boer 
Government put in absurd and extravagant claims, and desire, 
here as elsewhere, to trade upon English enterprise and capital. 
Courteously, and yet firmly, the Transvaal must be reminded that 
their territory is quite large enough for them to develop to the fuil 
the blessings of the independence they covet. 

Nothing, however, in South African history has quite resembled 
this Mashonaland Trek of 500 men conducted through extraordinary 
obstacles and over vast distances. In personnel and equipment it is 
perfectly unique, and, having successfully reached their goal, the 
expedition will stand as a most successful monument of English 
enterprise and daring. It will be associated more especially with 
the names of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Premier of the Cape, and that 
indefatigable Nimrod, Mr. J. C. Selous. It has sometimes been 
asked what good the roving English sportsman does in his pursuit 
after big game in distant corners of the earth. Mr. Selous 
provides us with an answer in the case of Mashonaland. He has 
helped largely to add what we hope may be a fair and fertile 
African province to the crown of England. 

Politically and commercially, the expedition is sure to have an 
immense influence upon the destinies of South Africa. Tracing 
it back, it may be said to have been one of the chief consequences 
of the Warren expedition into Bechuanaland, when, once and for 
all, and at the earnest representation of the late Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, whose memory must be kept ever green in South Africa, 
a definite and determined move was made by England to take up 
her African responsibilities, and command, as her right, the road to 
the interior. This is the great landmark of South African history 
within the present decade. Officers of the Warren expedition, 
such as Lieutenant Maunde and others, were induced to travel 
beyond Bechuanaland to Tati and to the North, and explore the 
Matabili country and report on Lobengula’s kingdom. In former 
times (1868-71) Karl Mauch had travelled in the country and 
brought back accounts of the country, which were hardly believed. 
He discovered the long-sought ruins of Zimbaoe, Zimbabye, or 
Mazimbao, and had placed them in latitude 20° 15’ 34” S. and 
longitude 31° 37' 45”, and at the elevation of 4,200 feet above the 
level of the sea. Mr. Thomas Baines, in his book called The Gold 
Regions of South Africa, had also drawn attention to what was 
currently believed to be the remains of the city and palace of the 
Queen of Sheba. Whatever the ruins may prove to be, whether 
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vestiges of an ancient and indigenous prosperity, or the remains 
of some colony or army of occupation sent from Arabian or 
Persian centres, they have certainly thrown an air of deep romance 
and interest over Mashonaland. Karl Mauch, to his credit, was 
the chief pioneer in these regions, and the very names of the 
Kaizer Wilhelm Gold Fields, Mount Bismarck, Mount Moltke, 
given at the time when German unity was being established by 
the war of 1870, are a testimony to the patriotism as well as to the 
pluck of the German explorer. 

Mount Hampden and Mount Cromwell recall a past period of our 
own history, and Forts Victoria and Salisbury worthily indicate 
the times and policy of the Victorian age and the name of a Premier 
who, in a peaceful and diplomatic way, will have been found to have 
accomplished a vast work in the African continent, by assisting to 
settle boundaries and disputes in a fair and statesmanlike 
manner. 

Unlike many parts of Africa, the newly-formed company have 
found in Mashonaland and the adjoining regions an almost 
unoccupied country. It is not the slave-dealer that is responsible 
for these solitudes, but the terrible Matabili kings, Umseliga and 
his son Lobengula, who, at their own will and pleasure, have 
exterminated whole villages and kraals. The miserable remnants 
of the Banyai race live fearful and trembling lives, not knowing 
when an Impi may be sent upon them, and like the dasies, or rock 
rabbits, they spend their days in huddling trepidation along the 
rocks or krantzes of the mountains. Yet nothing for the purposes 
of pasture or agriculture can be finer than the Mashonaland heights, 
stretching away over many degrees of latitude towards the valley 
of the Zambesi. Previous to this expedition the country seemed to 
lie hidden away from the ken of the world. The actual work and 
progress of the great Mashonaland Trek is worth summarizing from 
the sources of information at hand, before dwelling upon the 
important political aspects of the formal and effective occu- 
pation. 

It will be remembered that, following upon the grant of the 
charter in October 1889, this expedition left Kimberley on April 
19, 1890, and in about fifteen days reached Mafeking. Thence 
along the bank of the Limpopo or Crocodile River, the northern 
boundary of the Transvaal, to the Makloutsie Camp. Here a base 
was made, and before the pioneers went farther they were reviewed 
by Major-General the Hon. Paul Methuen, who pronounced them 
‘Fit to go anywhere and do anything.” The Shashi River was 
crossed in longitude 29° 40’ E., and, after this point, a south-east 
direction was taken towards the Crocodile River as far as longitude 
30° 30’ E., before a north-east direction was taken towards Mount 
Wedza. The rivers crossed after the Shashi were, the Umzingan, 
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Tuli, Makbae, and Bubye. The Tuli River is considered by some to 
form the southern boundary of Matabililand, but, after the Shashi 
is crossed, there is a large tract known as the disputed territory. 
At Fort Tuli it was feared that there, if anywhere, the Matabili 
impis would attack the column, as at this point they were nearest to 
Buluwayo, the chief residence of Lobengula. Nowhere, however, 
was the column nearer to Buluwayo than one hundred and fifty 
miles, and the route which avoided Tati and the Matoppo Moun- 
tains was wisely chosen. It is well known that savages are 
unable to keep the field long in great force, and that when they 
concentrate for an attack, as the Zulus in Zululand at Isandlwana, 
they take very little commissariat with them. The Umzingan 
River, which rises in the mountains near Buluwayo, is described 
as a picturesque river with pure rippling waters and large mimosas 
growing on its banks. Here also the solemn water-boom and 
shady kameel’s doorn (camel’s tree) abound; here tall waving 
reeds and grasses stand high over the heads of horse and rider, 
and pasture is so plentiful that cattle can browse their full within 
afew yards of where they stand. Thence the way lay over a 
broken country interspersed with granite kopjies or hillocks and 
ancient boulders. Here the gigantic baobab (in one instance seventy- 
six paces in circumference) is met with, its grotesque hideousness 
delightful to a Gustave Doré imagination, and in company with it 
the weird euphorbias scattered among the granite boulders. Pro- 
gress was made with difficulty here. The column, with its train of 
waggons two miles in length, is described as winding serpent-like 
in and out of the obstacles, the heavy waggons rolling now silently 
and softly on the velvety new-made tracts, now bumping and 
thumping across a bare patch of rock, and occasionally, amidst the 
well-known shouts of South African drivers and the loud cracking 
of whips, descending into some deep river-bed, only to be dragged 
up the other side with infinite trouble. 

The distance between the Tuli and Bubye Rivers is said to be 
about seventy-four miles. Beyond, lies a belt of wholly unin- 
habited country, consisting mainly of a monotonous tract of open 
bush. In the dense forests that skirt the Umzingan River, 
elephant, giraffe, buffalo, and many antelope are still to be found. 
The position of the Camp at Bubye River was longitude 30° 11' E., 
and latitude 21° 22'S. The expedition then crossed the Nuanetsi 
River, a tributary of the Limpopo, flowing south, then approached 
the valley of the great Sabi River, crossing the upper waters of the 
Lundi and drawing near to the vicinity of the famous ruins of 
Zimbabye, latitude 20° 14’ 34” §., longitude 31° 37' 45”. 

From the Lundi River there was a gradual ascent to the high 
veldt, until ‘‘ Providential Gorge,” so named by Mr. Selous, was 
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reached, a distance of nearly fifty miles. The rise for the last 
seven miles is said to be fully one thousand feet. This gorge, 
which appears to be the only practicable waggon pass from the low 
to the high country, furnishes the key to the surrounding country. 
It could easily be held by a small and determined force. The ex- 
pedition considered it extremely fortunate that no opposition was 
offered here. Once landed on the high veldt, the difficulties of the 
road seemed to disappear. As far as the eye could reach beyond 
the ‘‘ Providential Pass’”’—and this, in the clear atmosphere, was a 
distance of twenty to thirty miles—an open, grassy, undulating 
plain could be seen. From this point a “trek” of ten or twelve 
days brings the traveller to Mount Hampden, the objective point 
of the expedition. Signs of gold appear at many places, both at 
the Lundi River and at the mountain sources of the Umfuli River, 
which joins the Zambesi about longitude 29° E., and at those of 
the Mazoe, which joins it at longitude 34° E. The high plateau 
is a great water-divide, from which, both on the east and west, 
these gold-bearing streams diverge, the one joining the Zambesi on 
the north, the other on the east. 

Now that the plateau has been occupied, communications have 
been strengthened by four posts: (1) Tuli, as the frontier fort; 
(2) Fort Victoria, at an elevation of 3,700 feet ; (3) Fort Charter, 
at an elevation of 4,500 feet; (4) Fort Salisbury, at an elevation 
of 4,700 feet. Mount Hampden itself is a high kopjie, or hillock, 
rising 600 feet above the rest of the country. It will be noticed 
that the forts themselves are built at high, and therefore healthy, 
elevations. Fort Charter commands the Manica country, near 
Mount Wedza, and would form a most convenient base of opera- 
tions, if necessary, both against Portuguese or natives. Provi- 
dential Gorge, under the circumstances, is an easily defended pass 
and could probably be held against any number of Matabili 
warriors. But a glance at the map will show that these strong 
forts and positions are very far removed from Buluwayo, and, 
therefore, from any chance of attack. By their raids the Matabili 
have desolated the country, and therefore deprived themselves of 
their commissariat. Between the larger forts, and between the 
Matabili country and Bechuanaland, there are smaller postal 
stations, with mounted men for the purpose of carrying mails and 
letters. In this respect Mashonaland Trek is very different from 
other treks, as itis keeping itself in touch with the rest of the 
world, and, even at this early stage, can send messages from Fort 
Salisbury to Capetown in three weeks. In many places mining 
centres are already springing up, and it is evident that in the 
wake of the army of occupation busy centres will spring up in 
many places, this “‘land of Ophir’ abounding in mineral wealth. 
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Hundreds of pioneers of all races and descriptions will hasten to 
occupy the heritage thus made accessible to them; the Company 
offering generous terms, and easy mining regulations, to all those 
who wish to aid in developing the country. Even if some unfore- 
seen calamity at the hands of the Matabili were to happen to the 
Company, it would be repaired almost instantly, and the occupa- 
tion, once begun, is destined to go forward. No native power, no 
Portuguese obstruction, will stand long against a gold rush. 
Solvitur ambulando is a proverb that will suit well any primary 
difficulties experienced in opening up Mashonaland. A glance at 
the map will show that, for the moment, this colony of Mashona- 
land occupies a very isolated position. Makloutsie and Fort Tuli 
are a kind of base, lying to the east of Khama’s land, and directly 
north of the Transvaal. The nearest way to it in reality lies 
through Transvaal territory, but approach this way is barred to 
British enterprise. At present, communication is kept up with 
Kimberley and Capetown through Shoshong, Molepolole, Kolo- 
beng, and Mafeking. Mafeking is 222 miles to the north-east of 
Kimberley, but within a reasonable space of time a railway will 
join these two places, and access to Khama’s country thus made 
easy from Capetown. Telegraphic communication will be opened 
up between Mashonaland and the south. Material for 520 miles 
of wire has already been provided, and the line will be carried vid 
Palatswie, in Khama’s country, to the Lipokoli Hills north of the 
Makloutsie River—a distance of 485 miles from Mafeking—with a 
branch extension to the well-known post of Tati, on the road to 
Buluwayo. 

Further, Mr. Selous has undertaken to construct a road from 
the Shashi River to Mount Hampden, a distance of 400 miles. 
When the railway has reached Mafeking it is purposed to construct 
a light pioneer line northwards, with the Zambesi as the objective. 
It must not be forgotten, however, how great the distances are 
from one point to another. From Kimberley, situated 640 miles 
from Capetown, to the highlands above the Makloutsie River is 
a distance of 650 miles, and from this point to Mount Hampden is 
another stretch of more than 400 miles along the road that 
Mr. Selous intends to make. Mount Hampden, therefore, 
is more than 1,000 miles distant by road from Kimberley, and . 
more than 1,600 from Capetown. The expedition setting out 
from Kimberley on April 19 crossed the Tuli River into Ma- 
shonaland on July 18, and finally reached Fort Salisbury on 
September 12, 1890, a trek, counting delays, of five months. The 
distance of the objective point from Capetown is worth noticing, 
as it is sometimes imagined that, by some process of reasoning, 
Mashonaland is destined to be an appanage of the Cape Colony. 
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It is of course a mere coincidence, without much of a political 
bearing, that the Cape Premier for the time being is interested 
in a territory as far removed from Capetown as Morocco from 
London. The High Commissioner, Sir Henry Loch, by his recent 
journey to the remote territories of Khama, “the wise, the 
good,” with whom he had a most satisfactory interview, and 
also by his desire to interview Lobengula at a point on the 
Makloutsie River, farther to the north, has indicated how arduous 
and manifold are the duties of the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
who, Atlas-like, has to bear double burdens and double responsi- 
bilities over a realm so widely spread over the whole South African 
continent from lat. 18° 8. to lat. 35° 8. 

Such, indeed, is briefly the tale of the expedition as it can be 
gathered from public and private sources of information, and 
there seems to be no reasonable doubt that, hitherto, the efforts of 
the Company have been crowned with success, and that we are 
standing now within measurable distance of a new development in 
South Africa. How strange, indeed, these steps of progress are! 
How quick! how unexpected! Only the other day Kimberley 
seemed the ultima Thule. Mr. J. A. Froude, nearly fifteen years 
ago, uttered his well-known jeremiads on that great dust-heap 
and the masses of “unprofitable rubbish,” but this much- 
abused mound, or rather hollow, still goes on yielding wealth 
to the amount of £4,000,000 annually, and is in reality the 
base of future more magnificent operations for the British 
adventurer. The country itself has baffled in a strange way 
many diplomatists and many generals, and works out a great 
and wonderful destiny. It is these mines which have been for Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes the Archimedean lever by which he has effected so 
much ; it is the precious gems at Kimberley which are helping to lay 
bare the golden wealth of Manica and Mashonaland. 

It may be profitable just now to consider seriously the possible 
political consequences of this last great trek in South Africa. The 
Company cannot be content for long with an isolated and inac- 
cessible position. The next move must be to open up communi- 
tion by sea, somewhere near to the mouth of the Pongwe River to 
the north of ancient Sofala, as contemplated in Article XIV. of 
the August Convention with Portugal. The country to be tra- 
versed in this case is the valley of the Pongwe and Manicaland, a 
native territory with the chief of which, named Umtasa or 
Mutasa, the agents of the British South Africa Company have, 
since August 20, made a treaty. The distance from Mount Wedza 
and the line of the expedition is said to be a short three hundred 
miles. The advantages of such a communication as this are very 
obvious. It would bring the new Eldorado and the district of 
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Mashonaland within three weeks or a month of England, and 
create, in all probability, a new divergence for the steamers that 
ply the waters of the Indian Ocean. It is certain that, by some 
means or other, telegraphic communication will be laid between 
Fort Salisbury and the eastern submarine cable, and this latest 
acquisition in the South African highlands brought within wiring 
distance of England. When, however, the Company contemplate 
this extension eastwards, it is objected by some that they may be 
going beyond the limits and provisions of the charter, and are inter- 
fering with Portuguese rights and the Portuguese prerogative. 

Manicaland, which on the map may be defined as stretching 
along the east of Mashonaland to Tete and including the head-waters 
of the Pongwe, is a somewhat vague and shadowy region. The Por- 
tuguese, by no stretch of imagination, can ever be said to have 
really occupied this region, or compelled the homage of the para- 
mount chief or king of Manicaland. They may refer the reader to 
ancient history, and dwell on the glories of the sixteenth century, 
still this country has never prospered under this rule. If we turn 
to a Description of the Coasts of East Africa in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, by Duarte Barbosa, a Portuguese, the 
cousin of Magellan, we shall find that Sofala and the coast to the 
north were the scene of busy traffic and the entrepdt of trade with 
the interior, the Moors trading between Africa and the great 
kingdom of Cambay. Sofala, or Cefala, was a town of the Moors, 
and the mode of their trade was that they came by sea in small 
barques, which they called zanbucs, from the kingdoms of Quiloa 
and Mombasa and Melinde, and they brought with them cotton 
cloths of many colours and beads and silk. They had even begun 
to produce “much fine cotton in the country, which they wove 
into white stuff.” 

What, then, became of this busy trade and traffic and of the 
industries of the Moors? How, indeed, did it fare in those dark 
and early ages of Portuguese occupation? It was absolutely and 
entirely ruined, and nothing put in its place. If the Portuguese 
refer to ancient title-deeds, let them be judged by ancient title- 
deeds: The ruins and vestiges of departed trade and prosperity 
are signs of an effete occupation that has brooded like a nightmare 
upon that wretched coast. Duarte Barbosa refers to the king of 
Benamatapa and to the city of Zinbaoch, or Zimbro, in which he 
lived, situated at fifteen days inland from Sofala, somewhere 
indeed in the direction of the ruins of Zimbabye; and he speaks 
also of the quantities of gold that came from the whole of this 
region, and also of the trade down the river Zuama, all owing to 
the activity of the Moors. Is it not, therefore, almost incompre- 
hensible that the Portuguese, inheriting this traffic four hundred 
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years ago should have done so little with it? Apparently they 
have not made use of the golden opportunities lying at their very 
doors. Now that the enterprising British, coming by a long and 
circuitous route from the interior, have re-discovered this part of 
the ancient continent, they show an unwonted energy, and with 
much ado furbish up their old documents and produce some time- 
worn treaties. If there was civilization here at any time—at least 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—it was plainly Moorish 
or Indian, and never at any time Portuguese. At present there is 
said to be in Manicaland only one Portuguese official, named Baron 
de Rezende, who was unearthed with great difficulty by the agents 
of the South Africa Company. 

One other fact alone will speak volumes for the stagnation of 
Manicaland and Gazaland. It is said that letters from the coast 
to-places 200 or 300 miles distant in the interior, and in Mashona- 
land, take two or three months to reach their destination, whilst 
despatches can reach Mashonaland from Capetown, a distance five 
times as great, in three weeks. In point of fact, there has never 
been an effective occupation of South-East Africa by the Portu- 
guese in the interior. Along the seaboard and the Zambesi valley 
they have maintained their influence, it is true, but David Living- 
stone had to inform them where Lake Shirwa was, and in one of 
his letters to Professor Sedgwick, dated, the River Zambesi, May 
27th, 1859, the great traveller writes that the Portuguese never 
went more than twenty-five miles up the Shiré; and when he 
crossed the continent, the Portuguese set up a claim for lordship 
over the country he had traversed on the strength of an overland 
journey of two black men with Portuguese names! Tete itself, on 
the Zambesi, has long since been a centre of trade for South-East 
Africa, and would in the hands of an energetic power have made 
a most profitable entrepét; and so, indeed, might Zumbo, still 
farther up the Zambesi; but up to the present date the stagna- 
tion has been deadly and fatal. 

A change must come soon along the waterways of South-East 
Africa. The Zambesi, the Sabi, and the rest, are all thrown open 
as free waterways to the enterprise of the world. What was 
effected at the Berlin Conference has become a precedent. Both 
on the east as well as the west of the great continent, the Portu- 
guese must make up their minds to work heartily at African colo- 
nization or else retire altogether. The course of events is 
becoming too strong for them. It is remarkable that the most 
plausible protests against the occupation of Manicaland by the 
Company come from English concessionaires, living in Barberton 
in the Transvaal, who gained certain privileges in 1888, and in- 
augurated such companies as the Ophir Concessions, Sabi-Ophir 
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Concessions, Manica-Ophir Concessions. The development of 
Mozambique begins from Eastcheap, not from Lisbon. What 
greater proof could there be of Portuguese apathy and of Portuguese 
reluctance to occupy their titular domains ? 

The Portuguese are falling back, here, upon a London company 
to do their work. Broadly speaking, it is obviously to the great 
advantage of Portugal to secure by every means in her power the 
friendship and assistance of England in South-East Africa. The 
terms of the August Convention, and nothing less—if not a good 
deal more by this time—must be the basis upon which to work. 
England alone can facilitate means of transit between the pro- 
vinces of Mossamedes and Mozambique, as she is the inland and 
continental Power in South Africa, as well as the greatest naval 
Power on both coasts. Without England, an African Empire can 
be for Portugal little more than what it has been, probably much 
less. By the August Convention, a right of way was given to Por- 
tugal along a zone of country extending twenty English miles on 
the north bank of the Zambesi. England asks for a right of way 
or zone to the east coast from Mashonaland, in return for her own 
concessions, and also for a stipulation that Portugal should not 
charge more than 8 per cent. ad valorem duties on the coast. This 
alone would mean a very respectable revenue to Portugal, arising 
entirely from English initiative and enterprise, supposing, as is 
very likely, the gold-mines of Mashonaland prove remunerative, 
and a highway of commerce is created between Mount Hampden 
and the ancient Sofala. England also asks that Portugal shall 
surrender no part of her south-east possessions in Africa to other 
Powers, and requests help and co-operation in constructing roads, 
railways, bridges, and telegraph lines between the various centres. 

Portugal never had such a chance of developing a sound and 
healthy colonial policy. Figuratively speaking, she is taken by 
the hand, guided, and assisted by the greatest naval and commer- 
cial Power in the world. There can be no lack of subscribed 
capital in Europe under such a guarantee. Instead of a vague, 
shadowy suzerainty over the interior, absolutely worthless to her, 
she is offered a free Trans-African road, from east to west, on 
either side of which will be ample security against hostile attack. 
The security is British rule, and the Pax Britannica which has 
already done so much for South Africa. If, for instance, there is a 
Matabili menace to Portuguese power, it will probably be England 
who will intervene and stop it. Portugal herself cannot trust her 
native auxiliaries out of gunshot, and a few little costly African 
campaigns would tax her resources severely. The goodwill of her 
old ally is indispensable to Portugal. By conceding somewhat of 
her purely titular and fantastic claims, she can win a most sub- 
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stantial advantage. There is danger in delay, and she would do well 
to remember the story and moral of the Sibylline volumes. Ina 
general mélée she would look in vain for zones or spheres in Africa. 

Should she decide to incur the hostility of England, and sur- 
render nothing to her active pioneering spirit, she must take the 
consequences. The whole south-eastern seaboard and the interior 
itself, now that the Hinterland is being opened up, may be ren- 
dered unbearable to her officials whether of European or African 
extraction. The half-caste desperadoes she employs frequently 
are just as likely to wield the sword against her as for her. The 
genuine Kaffir clans will probably throw in their lot with the 
party of effective occupation. No one who is at all conversant 
with East African politics will hesitate to say that native chiefs 
might easily be persuaded to assert their own mastery by political 
intriguers and designing concessionaires. 

But whether a modus vivendi, such as was shadowed in the pro- 
posed Convention of August 20, 1890, is found immediately or 
not with Portugal, matters comparatively little to England. There 
are already in Mashonaland several hundred pioneers; and in 
their wake miners and colonists will flock in from the Transvaal 
and work in the new Eldorado, unburdened by such mining re- 
gulations and petty Government tyrannies as they have long 
experienced in the Republic. The egis of the Chartered Company 
will be of a mild and benignant character. Prosperity will, in all 
probability, follow quickly upon the Mashonaland occupation. 

First of all, the head-waters of the Umfuli and of the Sabi will 
be explored, and great mining centres spring up, if reports indeed 
are true; then, as a sequel to this, will follow a development of 
pastoral and agricultural industries, and the whole of these re- 
markable South African highlands thus become a radiating centre 
of prosperity. 

Mashonaland may soon be the eye of a vast province. Should 
a@ new rush become a definite and accomplished fact, it must 
disturb the balance of power in the South African States and 
Colonies. The gold-fields of the Transvaal will probably become 
less sought after, and a large proportion of the mining industry 
be localized farther north. For many years past, the Transvaal 
miners have suffered from the vexatious imposts and hard mining 

regulations of the Republic, and have smarted under them. In 
Mashonaland there will be the protection of the English flag, and 
all the fair-play and security a life under this flag means. The 
points of South African development seem destined always to be 
shifting continually northwards. 

Mashonaland would seem, however, to be the best part of the 
vast region which we may, for convenience sake, term Zambesia, as 
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including the valley of the Zambesi from its sources to the west of 
the Congo Free State to its outflow into the Indian seas. Already 
English explorers have crossed its mighty flood and have made 
treaties with the Barotse tribes. At such points as Tete and 
Zumbo, on the Zambesi, industrial centres may spring up as well 
as at the junction of the Shiré, and the ancient prosperity, such 
as the country knew in the fourteenth century and in the days of 
the Moorish traders—nay, long before then, perhaps—be revived 
again. The vast area of the Congo Free State, with its 1,000,000 
square miles, will be open to commerce and light be thrown upon 
this Dark Continent. 

North, south, east, and west, British influences must operate 
powerfully upon Africa south of the Equator. As a great step 
towards the development of a great forward policy in South 
Africa, the Mashonaland Trek is deserving of the closest attention 
and of the greatest national sympathy. 
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Wirn Personat REcOLLECTIONS. 


One of the greatest path-finders in archeology, the very greatest 
as regards prehistoric Asia Minor and Greece, has suddenly gone 
from us by an-almost tragic end. It is a loss to the whole civilized 
world. As years rolled on, the name of Heinrich Schliemann had 
steadily grown among the learned class. Quite a galaxy of fore- 
most men of science of various nationalities—such as Sayce, Vir- 
chow, Max Miller, Brugsch, Ranke, Mullenhoff, Mahaffy, the late 
Dr. James Fergusson, Burnouf, Calvert, and other kindred spirits 
in learning of no ordinary quality—testified to his merits, until at 
last his name had become a household word with all who pretend 
to any degree of intellectual culture. 

Who, indeed, has not heard of him that conjured up, with his 
spade, from the ground, the charred and blackened ruins, ay, and 
the treasures, too, of the ‘“‘ wind-swept castle and town,’’ whose 
fate forms the theme of the Homeric lays? Who is not familiar 
with the name of the discoverer of the Hero Graves of Mykené, 
connected with the tragic story of Agamemnon and Klytaimnestra; 
of the so-called Treasure House of Orchomenos; and of the vast 
palace of Tiryns, where the Kyklopean walls stand to this day, 
which two thousand years ago were already the wonder of the 
classic age? Not to mention what he has performed or attempted 
in Ithaka, the home of Odysseus, and in Egypt, the island of 
Kerigo, also, the ancient Kythera, has been a field of research for 
the indefatigable explorer. There he brought to light the remnants 
of a pre-Hellenic temple of the Goddess of Beauty. 

In his Universal History, Leopold von Ranke, the late patriarch 
of German historians, observes in regard to Dr. Schliemann’s ever- 
inemorable achievement :—‘‘ Beyond all doubt there has existed a 
primeval, prehistoric Ilion, as the excavations show. With its 
name the Homeric poems are connected.” This real [lion, which 
is no longer a sun-myth, gives the Greek epic, in Ranke’s words, 
its substantial background and character. His further remarks 
point to a long strife that of yore had evidently taken place round 
Troy. It is a strife which, 1 believe we might be warranted in 
thinking, has only been condensed into a ten years’ siege by the 
Hellenic bard, or by the rhapsodists that were before him. How 
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many battles, with alternate successes or defeats, may have been 
fought between Eastern Europe and Asia Minor, between Greek 
and Thrakian, in a dim antiquity which lies beyond our ken! 
Looked at in this light, the ten years’ beleaguerment becomes 
rather a poetic concentration, for the sake of the “ unity of space 
and time,” than an exaggeration of the real facts of the case. 

More than twenty years ago, Schliemann began his own siege of 
Troy. Undaunted by the sneers of cavillers, he boldly handled 
the pick-axe, laying as it were the first strategical parallel, in order 
to get into the hill-enchanted town whose whereabouts had given 
rise to so much learned controversy. And, wonderful to say—what 
Maclaren, what George Grote, what Julius Braun, our gifted friend 
and fellow-student, whose too early death has been an incalculable 
harm to the science of art, had always strongly maintained— 
Schliemann victoriously proved it by actually unearthing the 
Burnt City! Many a battle he has had to fight with sceptics and 
antagonists of different kinds; but truly he thrice dragged them 
round the walls of Troy. 

In the words of Professor Virchow, an authority of first rank :— 

It is now an idle question whether Schliemann, at the beginning of his researches, 
proceeded from right or wrong pre-suppositions. Not only has the result decided in 
his favour, but also the method of his investigations has proved to be excellent. It 
may be that the enchanting picture of Homer’s immortal poetry proved somewhat of a 
snare to his fancy ; but this fault of his imagination, if I may so call it, nevertheless 
involved the secret of his success. The Burnt City would still have lain hidden in the 
earth had not imagination guided the spade. But severe inquiry has taken the place 
of imagination. Year by year the facts have been more duly appreciated. 

And then Virchow proceeds to show that Dr. Schliemann has 
“solved the problem of thousands of years.”” In the same way, 
Professor Sayce, the distinguished philologist and inquirer in his- 
torical science, declares, after summing up all the evidence, that it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion ‘‘that Dr. Schliemann has indeed 
discovered Ilion.” Therein lies the famed explorer’s immortal 
merit. 

He has, however, done more. He also gave us an insight into 
the life of the Hellenized offspring of that Thrakian race which in 
grey antiquity, after having first crossed over from eastern Europe 
into Asia Minor, repeatedly came back in various expeditions, 
effecting lodgments in what is now southern Greece, long before 
the Hellenes had settled there. Tiryns and Mykené were once 
such Thrakian strongholds in the Peloponnesus. Kinsmen of the 
Trojans, the warriors who settled in the peninsula under Pelops ° 
became the forebears of men who afterwards contributed most 
powerfully to the overthrow of the “sacred Ilios.” It reads 
quite like a page from the history of the Teutonic race, so often 
divided against itself. 
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Under many tribal names, such as Dardanian, Phrygian, 
Mysian, Lydian, Karian, Lykian, Thynian, Bithynian, Paphla- 
gonian, and so forth, the Thrakians were spread over eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor. According to Herodotos (V., 2), they were 
‘“‘ the largest nation of any among mankind, excepting the Indians; 
and if they had been under one ruler, or acted together, they would 
have been invincible and by far the most powerful of all nations.” 
Their internal dissensions, he added, crippled their strength. It 
is even what Tacitus, five hundred years later, still said of the 
Germans. By the classic writers the Thrakians, whose noblest tribe 
the Getes were, who afterwards reappear as Goths, are described as 
tall, with red or goidex hair, blue-eyed, most martial, and highly 
musical, much given to Bacchic habits, but also to philosophical 
speculation and learning. Some of the Thrakian tribes were 
famed as workers in metal, weavers of the finest textures, and em- 
broiderers in gold. Owing to gradual intermixture, many a 
warrior, thinker, poet, scholar, philosopher, and artist of Hellas 
was of Geto-Thrakian or Gothic ancestry. Thukydides, to give 
but one instance, hailed on the mother’s side from Kimon, son of 
Miltiades, the victor of Marathon, who on the same side had 
sprung from Oloros, a king of Thrace. Thukydides’ own surname 
was Oloros, which—dropping the Greek ending ‘‘os”—has its 
manifest counterpart in Norse nomenclature. 

At Mykené and at Tiryns, Dr. Schliemann has unearthed most 
striking remnants belonging to generations of originally Thrakian 
stock, which in course of time became Hellenized. If, when he 
began his labours, he was not fully aware of the vast extent of the 
race-connection before mentioned, his discoveries themselves are 
not the less astounding. But extraordinary and unmatched as his 
achievements have been in the Troad and in Argolis, he yet did 
not look upon the task of his life as completed. It was truly to 
be expected that his never-flagging zeal and energy, his strangely 
penetrating glance which divined the secrets of the mute soil, 
would bring to light even further wonders of an antiquity hitherto 
far beyond our ken. In fact, he was bent on a fresh enterprise of 
this kind when, almost in sight of his Athenian home, he was 
struck down. 

Il. 

Those who know from his autobiography what a life he had to 
go through before he was able to realise the aims of his very boy- 
‘hood, will be all the readier to award him the palm. Born on 
January 6, 1822, in the little town of Neu Buckow, in northern 
Germany, as the son of a Protestant clergyman, young Schliemann 
soon experienced the miseries of poverty. A few glimpses of his 
childhood, however, already reveal the man. 
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In the village to which his father was transferred, the boy’s 
natural disposition for the mysterions and marvellous was nur- 
tured on a good deal of folk-lore. Just behind his parents’ garden 
was a pond, called “The Silvery Cup,” out of which a maiden 
was believed to rise each midnight, holding a silver bowl. There 
was also a small hill—probably a prehistoric barrow—in which, as 
the legend ran, a robber knight, in times of old, had buried his 
beloved child in a golden cradle. Such tales fostered in the boy 
an early bent for digging with a view to historical treasure trove. 
When his father gave him a Universal History, with an engraving 
representing Troy in flames, but adding that ‘‘ This is merely a 
fancy picture,” the future discoverer asked whether ancient Troy 
had such huge walls as those depicted in the book? An answer in 

- the affirmative being given, the boy said: ‘‘ Father! If such walls 
once existed, they cannot possibly have been completely destroyed. 
Vast ruins of them must still remain; but they are hidden away 
beneath. the dust of ages.” 

All the talk of young Schliemann to his playfellows henceforth 
was of nothing else but Troy. But he was continually laughed at, 
except by two country girls, who sustained his glowing ambition. 
There is a story, both naively sentimental and pathetic, connected 
with the early awakenings of the heart and mind between the 
imaginative and highly aspiring boy and these simple but in- 
telligent village lasses, which must attract all those who are 
aware that fact is often stranger than fiction. For a while, how- 
ever, the ambitious dreams of young Schliemann were rudely dis- 
pelled by a financial disaster which befell his family, and which 
disabled the worthy pastor from continuing to give his son a 
higher education. Bye-and-bye we find the latter—what a sad fall 
from his lofty aims!—in a little grocer’s shop, retailing herrings, 
butter, potato, whiskey, milk, salt, and so forth. There he had to 
toil from five in the morning till eleven at night; ‘‘ eight hours” 
being quite out of the question. 

It stands on record how afterwards he went to Hamburg, where 
he ‘‘ succeeded,” as he says, in obtaining a situation with the 
splendid ‘annual salary of £9 sterling”; how, being so utterly 
poor as to have to sell his only coat in winter, he served on board 
ship as a cabin-boy, and was shipwrecked on the Dutch coast ; 
how he intended enlisting as a soldier, but fortunately got some 
mercantile employment, when he used every spare moment for study, 
learning an extraordinary number of languages inasimple practical 
manner ; and how, through all this time, he was haunted by the 
memory of the melodious sounds of a hundred Homeric verses he 
once in his childhood had heard recited, in rhythmic cadence, by a 
broken-down fellow with an early classic education, whom drink 
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had for a time driven into evil ways. It would lead too far to 
describe how Schliemann, being sent by his principals to St. 
Petersburg, built up—as an indigo, cotton, and tea merchant—a 
large fortune, with an income, already in 1880, of £10,000 a year ; 
how he became far more travelled than Odysseus ; and how he at 
last crowned the stock of learning he had acquired, as a self-taught 
and self-made man, by giving to the world those wonderful revela- 
tions of prehistoric life from Asia Minor and Greece. Lavishly he 
spent his own for these researches. Never did he think for a 
moment of making use of the results to his own advantage. 

In these labours he had, from the beginning, the zealous co- 
operation of his gifted wife, a Greek lady, whose knowledge and 
accomplishments ail those know how to esteem who have had the 
pleasure of meeting her. It is her portrait in Jlios, which repre- 
sents a Trojan lady with the gold diadem of the large treasure 
found in the Burnt City. What a vista of ages, from the day 
when Troy fell, to that when Sophie Schliemann put on her brow 
the ornaments of a Thrakian princess living in Priam’s stronghold 
more than 3,000 years ago ! 

It was in 1877, when the renowned discoverer appeared in 
London, that I first made his acquaintance. He then came to our 
house, where a large number of writers, artists, politicians, and 
others, of different nationality, gathered to welcome him. A four- 
teen years’ warm friendship which soon arose from that acq uain- 
tance ; a hundred and twenty letters of his which are before me as 
I am writing this, and in many of which he gave ample informa- 
tion to me on his researches and plans; together with frequent 
intimate intercourse during his repeated sojourn in London, make 
me feel doubly the severity of the bereavement which now has 
befallen the cultured world. These letters are nearly all written 
in our German tongue ; some of them in English; one in Greek. 
When he sent a card at a festive time of the year, he occasionally 
also wrote a few words on it in the Hellenic tongue, such as: 
“ rdeloras Sporoy® xapiras.”’ 

It is not many weeks since I received the last letter from him, 
containing promising news of his forthcoming renewed activity. 
It was dated from Halle, where he had gone for medical treatment 
of an old complaint. Sending the heartiest greetings, with kind 
assurances of old friendship, he wrote to say that he intended 
resuming his excavations at Troy on the 1st of March next, 
beginning in the middle of the agora (public meeting-place) of the 
Lower City. His object was, to refute completely the idea of 
Captain Botticher that “there was no such thing as a Lower 
City.” 

For those not conversant with the eccentric theory of Bétticher, 
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it may be useful to mention that, contrary to the clearest historical 
evidence, he would fain see in the prehistoric towns and castles 
which Dr. Schliemann had unearthed, nothing else but ancient 
fire burial-places, or crematoria. This bizarre view, it need 
scarcely be said, has vanished into thin air before the most over- 
whelming ocular demonstration. It has been declared utterly 
untenable by a commission of scientific experts, German, English, 
French, American, who made their investigations, not long ago, 
on the very spot, in presence of Captain Botticher. Nevertheless, 
the indefatigable explorer, whose sensitive nature did not easily 
brook the persistent carping and cavilling of his antagonist, had 
resolved upon rendering every shadow of doubt impossible for the 
future. Having only just undergone an operation which, under 
all circumstances, is a highly dangerous one, he, in the depth of 
this unusually hard winter, risked travelling from Berlin to Paris, 
probably for business purposes, previous to the resumption of his 
excavations. 

On hearing of that journey, I confess a grave apprehension 
came over me. Unmindful of the necessity of taking care of him- 
self after an operation on so delicate an organ as the ear, he had 
mentioned in the letter from Halle, that December the 10th was 
fixed for his departure. Yet, the serious nature of his long-standing 
complaint had been apparent from what he had already written 
to me nearly thirteen years ago, when he was for treatment with 
Professor von Tréltsch in Wurzburg. He then said :— 

Unfortunately, I am still very unwell. The ear is daily burnt out with lunar caustic, 
but yet I feel no improvement in hearing. I shall, however, probably remain here for 
another week in order to see whether it is not possible to cure me. I have tarried too 
long in London. From here I go to Athens. 

Evidently he never spared himself. His intellectual impetus, 
his desire of action, were continually ahead of his physical forces. 
The flame of a strong will over-mastered a weakened body. For 
the sake of making his preparations in order to overwhelm even 
an adversary whom he could so well afford to pass by in future, 
he chanced all. The next news was that he had been found 
speechless in the street at Naples, and almost immediately after- 
wards died, having at first been held, by those who took him up, 
to be an unknown man in indifferent pecuniary circumstances! 
It was truly a harrowing event—a death on the scientific battle-field 
at the very beginning of a fresh campaign. 


III. 


Still another plan he had, besides that of laying bare the whole 
lower city of Troy. It referred to extensive excavations in Krete. 
By word of mouth, as well as by letters, I had for many years often 
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expressed a hope to him that when next he was going on the war- 
path, with pick-axe on his shoulder, he would choose for his object 
the island from which the early settlers of Troy had come. The 
supposition is certainly allowable that, in this way, fresh light may 
be thrown on the ancient history of the Phrygo-Thrakian race. 

Indeed, the Ida mountain and the Pergamos of the ancestral 
island home of those who went forth from Krete to found the 
“sacred Ilios,”’ afterwards re-appear in the same names of the 
Troad. This Thrakian habit of sticking to their own desig- 
nations as regards homesteads, mountains, rivers, and so forth, 
reminds us of the same place-names having been brought from 
Germany into England, thence into America and other parts 
of the world, by the Anglo-Saxon people. In dim, legendary lore 
and in myth, Krete and the Troad are much connected. Who 
knows what important discoveries the incomparably keen scent 
and sagacity of Dr. Schliemann might have made in one of the 
aboriginal homes of the Trojans ? 

To go back only to the last few years, Dr. Schliemann, trusting 
in promises from Krete, repeatedly sent word from Athens, under 
date of November 20, 1886, and again, December 9, 1888, as to 
his forthcoming work there. Each time he was disgracefully 
foiled. In a long communication of March 21, 1889, he once 
more entered fully into the matter. He then wrote :— 


I am most gratefully obliged to you for what you sent me, and I have read all 
with deep interest; but I still cannot report anything as to excavations in Krete. 
When, in May 1886, I visited the island with Dr. W. Doérpfeld, we singled out, on the 
building-ground of the ancient Knosos, the hill called Kephala Tchelebi, which lies 
near the river Kaizatos. Our reason for choosing this site was because there, in 
1877, five holes had been dug by the Spanish Consul, Minos Kalokairinos, through 
which, immediately below the surface, he had obtained proof of the existence of an 
ancient edifice, 55 meter long, 43 m. 30 broad, the plan of which appeared to resemble 
that of the palace at Tiryns. It seemed to us all the more important because pottery 
had been found in it which was just like that of Tiryns and Mykené. 


I forego quoting the very ample details of his negotiations with 
a Kretan land-owner, whose extortionate demands and slippery 
behaviour were such that the enterprise had again to be aban- 
doned for a time. Dr. Schliemann then continues :— 


As in Turkey there is no law of expropriation, I entirely broke off the negotiations, 
and went to the Governor-General, Nikolakis Pasha Sartinsky, who resides at Chania, 
and who advised me to send a petition, through the Directorate of the Museum at 
Herakleion, to him, to be handed over to the Kretan Parliament, which is to meet at 
the end of April. The petition is to contain a request for allowing me to make every- 
where, in Krete, excava@tiéns at my expense, but for the sole advantage of the 
Museum. The Governor is enthusiastic for science, and he promised to do everything 
to have the permission granted. For this his whole influence is really necessary, as 
there are two political parties in Krete, one of which favours all kinds of researches, 
whilst the other will not hear of the matter before Greece has annexed the island; for 
they say that, on the outbreak of a revolution, the Turks would Jose no time in 
destroying that which the Greeks hold to be most valuable and dearest to them, 
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namely, the Museum in Herakleion. As to the petition, that Museum has already 
handed it in. . 


The letter concludes :— 


I therefore hope to attain my aim at last, through the mediation of the Governor- 
General, and then it will certainly not be difficult to find places, either on the building- 
ground of Knosos or elsewhere, as promising for excavation as Kephala Tchelebi, so 
that I may dig for a small indemnification to the owners ; agriculture being much 
neglected there, and the land scarcely bringing in anything. 


Much annoyed by the repeated disappointment, Dr. Schliemann 
added a postscript in Greek, quoting the well-known uncompli- 
mentary language of the Apostle Paul as to the character of the 
Kretans. Perhaps the above facts may be useful points for other 
investigators who propose occupying themselves with the Kretan 
problem ; and it is for this reason I here give these details. 

It is painful to see, from some passages of this communication 
also, as well as from several other letters, how bitterly the great ex- 
plorer felt the never-ending attacks of an antagonist who, year after 
year, sought to depreciate the value of his discoveries by a “ fire- 
necropolis”’ fancy. At various times I besought Dr. Schliemann 
not to mind this any longer. But filled with the desire of exhibit- 
ing before all the world the most striking refutation of that idea, 
he took no heed of his health, and so went into a premature death. 

Meanwhile, partly the internal troubles of Krete, partly the 
unsatisfactory result of his negotiations for obtaining the soil for 
excavations, had prevented his plan being carried out there. And 
now the hand rests for ever which had worked with such energy, 


and whose grasp had always been the most successful in the way 
of prehistoric treasure trove. 


IV. 


In the conversations with Dr. Schliemann, the question of the 
origin of the Homeric poems easily came up. When he first 
undertook the exploration of the hill of Hissarlik, he did so in the 
enthusiastic belief that he would discover the ruins of a town 
approaching the splendid description of the Iliad. He naturally 
experienced a sort of mental wrench when the reality fell short of 
what he had hoped to find. Still, it is but due to him to remember 
that, as early as 1871, he had written :— 

My expectations are extremely modest. I have no hope of finding plastic works of 
art. The single object of my excavations from the beginning was to find Troy, whose 
site has been discussed by a hundred scholars in a hundred books, but which as yet no 
one has ever sought to bring to light by excavations. 

To those who never thought of measuring prehistoric reality 
with the standard of a beautifying and amplifying later poetry, 
the result of Schliemann’s exploration was no disappointment. 
What are called the Homeric poems have come down to us in a 
very late form. The epic songs brought by Lykurgos from Asia 
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Minor ; those collected three centuries afterwards by Peisistratos ; 
and those edited by Aristoteles for Alexander the Great, were all 
somewhat different in text from what we now possess. The pre- 
sent text is that which Alexandrine scholars finally put together. 
What a distance of time, therefore, between our ‘‘ Homer” and 
the war in which Troy was overthrown ! 

In the history of national epics, I said to our friend, such 
gradual glossing over of old heroic lays which had floated about 
among the people in single ballads, is no unusual occurrence. 
The German Nibelungen Lied is'a case in point. Through monkish 
bigotry, our nation has lost the older ballads from which that epic 
was afterwards formed. In the corresponding songs of the Edda, 
however, in which even the German character, and the names of 
the heroes, as well as the Rhenish scenery, are still preserved, we 
vet see the earlier ballad form. Northmen had learnt the Nibe- 
lungen story in Germany. Their skalds at home worked it out in 
their own way. 

Mr. Gladstone is one of the few men who still uphold the idea of 
‘a single author of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Dr. Schliemann, 
though loth to give up the personality of the ‘‘ divine Homer,” was 
not of that pedantic turn of mind which, in the face of facts, still 
clings to a defeated error. He, at any rate, in discussion, showed 
an open mind for unanswerable arguments. It is true he was 
mightily pleased when hearing that I too—in rather early years I 
must say, namely, at the age of seventeen, shortly before going to 
the University of Heidelberg—had, with the utmost fervour, main- 
tained the notion of a single Homer in such enthusiastic, but no 
doubt most imperfect, lyrical strains as were at my command. 
Some years ago, that youthful production, of which I had lost all 
trace, was reprinted, without my knowledge, by a University friend, 
the poet and judge Dr. Ludwig Eichrodt, who had preserved it, in 
his Hortus Deliciarum. The second part, which satirizes the good, 
but rather prosaic Professor who taught us the critical doctrine of 
Wolf, was introduced into a Kommers-Buch of the German Uni- 
versities, and is sung by students to this day. Dr. Schliemann 
having but gradually divested himself of a view which had acted 
as such an efficient spur for his Trojan enterprise, was much 
amused by all this; but after our conversation on the subject he 
quite understood the regret I expressed at the injustice done to our 
pro-Wolfian Professor at the Lyceum at Karlsruhe. 

A remarkable service to the science of religion was performed 
by Dr. Schliemann when he gave the irrefutable proofs of an owl- 
headed Athené and a cow-headed Heré. To the less well-read 
artistic mind, which shrinks from the contemplation of the primi- 
tive stages of mythology and its cruder symbolical imagery, the 
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thought of such curious Greek or rather pre-Greek, goddesses 
came as a sudden shock. It was less comprehensible that scholars 
should at first have opposed Schliemann’s perfectly correct view. 
Hindoo and Egyptian gods, nay, even the traces of animal-headed 
deities among our own forefathers, or of downright beast-worship, 
might have been a sufficient hint to the students of prehistoric 
creeds on classic ground. 

Among those who showed the earliest readiness to accept, at any 
rate not to reject, Dr. Schliemann’s interpretation of Glaukopis 
Athené, was Professor Max Muller. He qualified his assent by the 
proviso that it should first be proved that Heré Bodpis was repre- 
sented as a cow-headed monster. The proposition of so great a 
master of the science of religion, of an authority wielding so large 
an influence in matters of archeology, as well as of comparative 
philology, acted doubly as a spur upon Dr. Schliemann. He 
eagerly accepted the challenge. He began digging at Tiryns and 
Mykené with the most perfect confidence that he could there solve 
this particular problem for ever ; and the result of his researches 
even far exceeded his own expectations. Both the cities in question 
lay close to the ancient Temple of Heré. Now, Dr. Schliemann 
actually dug up, near Tiryns and Mykené, thousands of terra- 
cotta images of cows; also fifty-six cow-heads of gold, one of 
silver with gold horns, some gems engraved with cow-heads, many 
hundreds of female idols with projections like cow-horns, and female 
figures with cow-heads. 

The very name. of Mykené, as Dr. Schliemann pointed out, is 
apparently derived from the lowing or ‘‘ mueing” of the 
cow. Indeed, in Greek, in Latin, in German, in English folk- 
speech, the root mu is at the bottom of the corresponding verbs. 
Anyone remembering the ancient Gaia cult of Greece (Gaia= 
cow), or the changing of Io into a cow, and her representation, 
like Isis, in the form of a woman with the horns of a cow, will 
easily understand both Dr. Schliemann’s confidence and his signal 
success. In this case, again, he triumphed over the almost in- 
comprehensible doubts and prejudices of professedly learned men 
who ought to have known better. If the Greeks, even in their 
most advanced state of culture, had still a Serpent Temple in 
which snakes were religiously kept and worshipped, what wonder 
that in ancient times they, and the Thrakians who became inter- 
mixed with them, should have worshipped a goddess under that 
cow-form, which plays so large a part also in the early Norse and 
German creed ? 

¥. 
. Next to the finding of Troy, that of the palace of Tiryns was 
Dr. Schliemann’s greatest feat. When he was going to publish 
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his work on that discovery, he wrote to say that he firmly believed 
in the foundation of that stronghold by Pheenikians. This view, it 
need not be said, gave rise to astonishment; for it goes against 
the tradition of antiquity, which is utterly silent about Pheni- 
kians having come to Argolis. 

The classic writers clearly state that Lyko-Thrakians, a 
‘‘ gigantic ” race from Asia Minor, had raised the Kyklopean walls 
The very sea between Asia Minor and Greece is, in Homer, called 
the “‘ Thrakian Sea.” It was from Lydia, also a Thrakian country, 
that Agamemnon’s forebear, Pelops, had entered the peninsula, 
to which he gave the name of Peloponnesus. ‘‘ Dost thou not 
know,” exclaims Teukros against Agamemnon in Sophokles Ajas, 
** that thy grandfather was old Pelops, a barbarian, a Phrygian?” 

Troy is by the classic poets called the ‘‘ Phrygian Castle,” the 
“Phrygian Town.” Another Thrakian settlement was Mykené, the 
Lion-Gated, where Agamemnon, whom the ancient bard or bards 
compare to a lion, held sway in the heroic age. The national style 
of building among the Phrygians is traceable at all the three 
places. A considerable similarity, in many cases even an appa- 
rent identity, exists, moreover, between the oldest idols found at 
Troy, Mykené, and Tiryns. So far as can still be made out from 
the partially injured wall-picture of the man on a bull, which was 
found at Tiryns, the rider even wears the Phrygian cap which 
was characteristic of the swain of fair Helen and his kinsmen, and 
which may be seen on many later Roman coins referring to Troy. 

Having been in communication with Dr. Schliemann on the 
origin of Tiryns, | found that in this case he would take no heed 
of the most distinct classic testimony, whilst in the case of Troy 
he had, at least in earlier years, believed too literally in poetic 
descriptions. However, before the appearance of his work, he, in 
answer to my remarks, wrote from Athens, in February 1885, that 
he did ‘‘ not deny that the oldest settlement of Tiryns belongs to a 
Thrakian race,” but that he was firmly convinced I would come 
round, after reading his book, to his view as to the architectural 
origin of the palace and all Kyklopean walls of Greece, as well 
as of Mykenean civilisation in general. 

However, in the very Preface to Tiryns, Dr. Adler, the archi- 
tectural specialist, traced these ancient creations on the soil of 
Argolis to the national style of the Phrygians and to the immigra- 
tion of distinguished families of that Thrakian race from Asia 
Minor; thus fully supporting the classic statements. Dr. Dérp- 
feld, the trusty fellow-worker of Schliemann, whose merits in 
the domain of, archeological science are paramount, wrote :— 


Either Pheenician builders raised the castle walls in North Africa as well as in the 
Argive plain; or we see here an architectural arrangement which, invented in the 
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oldest time by some nation, had gradually become typical, and therefore was executed 
by several races in similar manner. Strabo, it is true, states that the Cyclopes, the 
builders of Tiryns, had come from Lycia. The ancients, consequently, knew nothing 
of Phoenicians having built Tiryns. 

Still, until further proof, Dr. Dorpfeld thought he should give 
preference to the former of the two possibilities mentioned. 

Having myself laid stress, in German and English articles, on 
the Thrakian foundation of Tiryns, Schliemann urged me to see 
Dr. James Fergusson, to whom he had dedicated the English edition 
of his splendid book with the words: ‘‘ To the Historian of Archi- 
tecture, eminent alike for his knowledge of the art, and for the 
original genius which he has applied to the solution of some of its 
most interesting problems.’’ Now, in a conversation of an hour’s 
duration, Dr. Fergusson pointed out, with the greatest care and 
kindness, by means of drawings and other references fetched from 
his large library, all the details necessary for judging the question. 
His introductory words were: ‘‘I do not like the Phcenikian idea 
at all.”’ In-the course of his explanations he said :— 

We evidently have here before us a structure dating back to at least 1,500 years 
before our era. Through this great discovery of Dr. Schliemann, a clear and sharp 
division-line is now discernible in the Peloponnesus, between a prehistoric epech 
hitherto enveloped in darkness and the Greek epoch since the Doric invasion. Mykené 
was, no doubt, built later than Tiryns, which, on account of the low marshes in its 
neighbourhood, had probably been found to be somewhat injurious to health. The 
agreement of the ground-plan between Tiryns and Troy is of the utmost import- 
ance. It practically confirms the ancient tradition of the raising of the Cyclopean 
walls by Lycian workmen from Asia Minor. It was a Thracian people, evidently, 
which built Tiryns, even as Troy was a settlement of Phrygian Thracians. 

As to the downward-tapering embedded pillars which Dr. 
Adler, in his Preface to Tiryns, seemed to trace to the stiff hieratic 
art-rules of Egypt, Dr. Fergusson declared that there was only a 
single instance of such a style in Egypt, under Thotmes II., and 
that the Peloponnesian structures in question were clearly trace- 
able to the ancient manner of building in wood which had pre- 
vailed among the Thrakians in well-forested Asia Minor. At the 
same time, he approved of Dr. Adler’s opinion as to Phrygia and 
Lykia having been the aboriginal home of the architectural style 
in Argolis. The vestige of the round timber ceiling, as formerly 
used in Thrakian Asia Minor, Dr. Fergusson pointed out in the 
cross-cut of the capital of the Lions’ Gate at Mykené. In the 
Peloponnesus, he said, this ancient mode of building in wood was 
gradually changed into stone architecture. I omit entering into 
further interesting details. 1 will only add that Dr. Fergusson 
much regretted that Schliemann, having made so important a 
discovery at Tiryns, should oppose historical testimony which had 
been confirmed by his excavation. 

In his own previous writings, Dr. Fergusson had always spoken 
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of a Turano-Pelasgian substratum in Greece. I was, therefore, 
additionally interested when hearing from him that he now was 
convinced of the Teutonic kinship of the Thrakians in Greece and 
elsewhere. When I mentioned that the immigration of the Ger- 
manic Asa race into Scandinavia had evidently come from 
Thrakian quarters near the Black Sea, he exclaimed: “ Yes ; 
Woden’s expedition to the North!” Before we met, Dr. Fer- 
gusson had read a number of articles I had written on that subject. 
The main contents of the conversation above referred to I at 
once sent to Dr. Schliemann. I also gave at the time a report of 
it in the Press, which I communicated to him as well as to Dr. 
Fergusson, so that no doubt could possibly arise as to the correct 
rendering of the words of the distinguished English or Scottish 
architect. 
VI. 

When Dr. Schliemann gave his priceless Trojan art treasures to 
Germany, a great deal of disappointment was, I am afraid, felt in 
London. In his autobiography in that splendid work, Ilios, he 
had said :— 


I avail myself of this opportunity to assure the reader that, as I love and worship 
science for its own sake, I shall never make a traffic of it. My large collections of 
Trojan antiquities have a value which cannot be calculated, but they shall never be 
sold. If I do not present them in my lifetime, they shall at all events pass, in virtue 
of my last will, to the museum of the nation I love and esteem most. 


Now, that was, in some degree, a Delphic utterance. In this 
country many expected that he would make his gift to England. 
However, on the title-page of his first book, and again on that of 
his Mycenae (1878), he had proudly described himself as a “ citi- 
zen of the United States.” In his political views, seldom as he 
touched upon these things, he held principles in harmony with that 
description. Yet, Germany, after all, was the land of his birth; 
and what more natural than that he should first think of his 
Fatherland? On the other hand, might not Greece have put in a 
claim by saying that the Trojan booty did, by right, belong to the 

descendants of those who overcame Ilion ? 
To whom, then, was the precious apple to fall ? 

Dr. Schliemann himself, no doubt, hesitated for some time. I 
well remember the pleasant evening when, at table, he raised a 
discussion on this subject. A learned Englishman, who honoured 
German science, myself, and my wife, were his guests. Now, 
much as I personally should have wished to have frequent access, 
for the sake of study, to the Trojan-treasures which then were 
temporarily established in the South Kensington Museum, I yet 
had always strongly believed that Germany would be the proper 


guardian of that prehistoric hoard of art. This I at once declared 
in a few words. 
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“You say that?’ Schliemann asked in a tone of eagerness; “I 
should have imagined that you who had fo leave Germany on 
account of your principles, and to go into exile, would not give 
this advice. That idea had always been present to my mind and 
made me doubtful.” 

“How ?”’ I answered; “ what difference can expatriation make 
in my views on such a subject? Is it possible that you, my dear 
friend, should ever have been able so to misunderstand me? 
Germany is the great workshop of learning. Her scholars are, as 
a rule, not blessed with wealth. Travelling to, and staying in, so 
expensive a town as London for the purpose of studying these 
Trojan treasures on the spot, is not easy for them. That is one 
reason for presenting the results of your researches to Germany. 
Then, the Trojans—as I have often explained—were of Geto- 
Thrakian descent, closely akin to the Germans. In a German 
museum, therefore, the remnants of Trojan art have their fittest 
place. That is the second reason. Thirdly, why should you, a 
German, not first remember our Fatherland ?”’ 

Schliemann looked up with some surprise, but evidently pleased. 
I was glad to learn from him, later on, that he had dedicated his 
collections ‘‘ To the German People.” Thesé were his own public 
words. By letter from Paris he requested me to treat the matter 
as a confidential one, until the sanction by the German Emperor 
had been given. From Athens he afterwards wrote, on February 
17th, 1881 :— 

I am extremely pleased to see that my labours and my donation to the German 
people meet with so high an appreciation on your part. But truly, I feel quite under 
a difficulty by the many proofs of your friendship with which you overwhelm me. 
Nothing would fill my wife and me with greater joy than to have you and your dear 
wife here with us at Athens for sometime. We have always rooms for you ready, and 
everything would be done by us to make the stay to you pleasant. My donation of 
the Trojan collection to the German people has been made known on the 7th of this 
month, by the publication of the letters of the German Emperor and of Prince Bis- 
marck to me in the official Berlin Gazette, and it appears to have been received by the 
public with great joy. I have read with the greatest interest your essay on Germanic 
Mythology. I am looking forward eagerly to your treatise on ‘‘ The Teutonic Kinship 
of the Trojans.” You have, no doubt, seen that, in J/ios, I continually point to the 
analogues of the Trojan things, which were found in Hungary; and it appears, there- 
fore, that Hungary was inhabited by a Thrakian people in a far-off prehistoric epoch. 


This extension of the Thrakian race into what is now Hungary 
I had repeatedly dwelt upon in various writings concerning the 
discoveries at Troy. In mentioning a proposed translation of his 
Ilios, by Dr. Joseph Hampel, the Director of the Museum at Buda- 
Pest, Dr. Schliemann, in a letter of December 16, 1880, also wrote 
to me of “the numberless analogues of my Trojan finds, which 
appear to prove beyond doubt that Hungary was once inhabited 


by a Thrakian people of close kinship with the Trojans of the 
Burnt City.” 
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It was at Schliemann’s urgent request that, in 1884, I con- 
tributed a short essay to his T’roja on ‘“‘ The Germanic Kinship of 
Trojans and Thrakians.” Very frequently this subject, together 
with other Teutonic race-questions which were new to him when 
we first met, was brought up in conversation. Considering 
all this, I trust I shall be forgiven by Englishmen, though they also 
can claim Thrakian affinity, for saying that I was right glad when 
the results of the wonderful researches of a German on the hill of 
Hissarlik came into the possession of the people which is of 
nearest blood-relationship with the doughty champions of unhappy 
Troy. 

Often did he, in later years, during his presence in London, 
renew in the warmest manner the invitation to us to come to his 
home at Athens, the well-known splendid Ilion House, “ Iliou 
Melathron,” so called from the smoke-blackened cross-beam or 
rafter of ancient Greek dwellings, which afterwards meant a roof 
or a house generally. But the journey was on our part never 
undertaken. I had to be content with the imprisoned Gods of 
Greece in the British Museum. As I am looking over the mass of 
correspondence before me from Athens, from Paris, from Germany, 
and from Egypt, in which the great name of Virchow also occurs, 
the pen refuses to describe the feeling of sadness arising from the 
unexpected loss of Schliemann. 

Honours have been showered upon him at home and abroad. 
He was made an honorary D.C.L.Oxon., and honorary Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford; a F.S.A.; an honorary Member and 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Institute of British Architects. But 
why enumerate titles in presence of achievements of world-wide 
fame? Berlin conferred the freedom of the city upon him, an 
honour granted but to a very few, such as Field-Marshal Moltke. 
Whatever differences of opinion may now and then arise as to 
some details of learned interpretation, his is a name that will 
live for ever, as long as men still interest themselves in the 


history of their race and in the imperishable poetry founded 
thereon. 


Kari Bump. 
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MORALS AND POLITICS. 


Tue spectator admitted to the laboratory of a Lavoisier or a 
Faraday, who should choose the moment when some great dis- 
covery seemed imminent to compose himself to slumber, would 
sacrifice a smaller opportunity of advantage than he who permits 
the agitations of the last few months to recede into the past 
without gaining from them some clearer decision on the connec- 
tion of the two subjects named in our title. It has been one of 
those occasions—so much, we believe, both parties to the great 
controversy of our day would allow—when the complications of the 
political world have, as it were, thinned away and allowed some 
principles of a higher order to shine through them. We do not 
suppose that the original difference of view between Home Rulers 
and Unionists will fail to reappear in all decisions arrived at by 
either party, for it is fundamental. But the two may so far com- 
bine as to determine the common principles from which they draw 
different conclusions, and disentangle the permanent elements of 
their controversy from that which belongs to the characters of 
individuals, and the exigencies of particular circumstances. And 
this is the aim of the present essay. 

Both sides will agree in regarding these events and discussions 
as evidence of a change in public feeling of great importance. 
and far-reaching influence, both in public and private life. It has 
manifested the existence of a moral standard -which may be de- 
scribed as the complete inversion of that which was dominant in 
antiquity, and kept its place during the greater part of the 
1,900 years which divide us from antiquity. We seem so far to 
have changed the gradation of blame as to have altered the whole 
scope of morality. If we put it briefly, we may say that the code 
of the woman seems to have superseded the code of the man. 
‘“‘Immorality”” has come to be applied in an exclusive sense, to 
that part of immoral action by which woman is always the 
sufferer, and sometimes the innocent sufferer; it is, on the other 
hand, almost cut off from application to that realm of life in which 
women have hitherto taken no part—the realm of politics. The 
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first half of our assertion is obvious. ‘‘A moral man,” we all 
know, is a description that commits itself to a moral guarantee 
only in one particular direction. But many will demur to the 
assertion that in our day morality is divorced from politics. 
Much of what is most obvious does not look like this—looks like 
the very opposite. Probably there never was a period, during 
the life-time of any person now living, when so much indignation 
was excited by any political question whatever, and that equally 
on both sides, as during the last few years, and especially the last 
few weeks. To say that most of this indignant feeling should be 
called anti-political rather than political may appear a mere 
quibble. Nevertheless, that is exactly what we aim at showing 
here. 

There is a perplexing tendency in human nature by which a 
strong enthusiasm passes, like a treacherous ally, from a parti- 
cular cause to its opposite, and, kindled in its passage to that glow 
of vehemence which is characteristic of destructive as opposed to 
constructive action, seems to reassert in a purer form some prin- 
ciple which in truth it lives to oppose. Nothing is more religious 
in its tone than much polemic against religion ; nothing more an- 
tagonistic to anything that our fathers would have recognized as 
a polity than the spirit which most gives animation to the political 
world of our day. All zeal takes the mould of what it opposes. The 
whole energy of the Home Rule movement, on English soil, is 
derived from an expenditure, in an inverse direction, of the stored- 
up energy of many generations of political thinkers and workers. 
We repeat, on English soil. Among Irishmen, no doubt, it is 
something very different, partly better, partly worse; if any 
of this anti-political spirit mixes with it, the intrusion may be 
called an accident. But if the English leaders of the Home Rule 
Party set themselves to confront the idea of a polity, they would, 
we are convinced, lose all popular English support, at all events 
that (and it is of that alone we are now speaking) which gives 
the movement its fervour. 

Politics, we ought never to forget, takes its start from the idea 
of a polity. It does not gather up into itself every possible moral 
consideration concerning the welfare of a number of people, it is 
inseparably bound up with the idea of a State. This is the idea 
against which the spirit dominant in our time makes war. The 
lines of cleavage along which popular feeling directs its structural 
energy are all lateral; in concérning itself with the interests of 
classes, it loses sight of the claims of a nation. Not that the two 
interests are incompatible, not that a good Government will not 
attend to both, not that there may not be many occasions on 
which the former need is the more pressing of the two. But still 
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it is necessary to politics that the idea of the State shall be ulti- 
mate. And when it is conceded, as in our day it is more and 
more conceded, that all association should be voluntary, that the 
limits of a State are an open question, a strong desire on the part 
of any set of people to remove themselves from its jurisdiction 
being a legitimate object at least for consideration, then, by what- 
ever name you designate the zeal which furthers this claim, you 
should not, if you are attempting any exact expression, call it 
political. If it become dominant it makes the very idea of a polity 
unintelligible. 

This view of political feeling may be tested by the watchwords 
of a popular enthusiasm always roused, it will be found, by the 
name of that virtue which, on political ground, is impossible. 
When Mr. Asquith, in a late address, pleaded for a generous mea- 
sure of Home Rule, he at once struck the true key-note of un- 
thinking sympathy (and such must. always be the sympathy of 
the majority) and pronounced condemnation, from a political point 
of view, on any possible national act to which the epithet could be 
applied. See how such an action looks in the past! The historian 
of France, in recording an instance of abnegation in the saintly 
Louis IX., by which a part of his dominions was surrendered, 
under no stress of war but only from a sense of duty, to a rival, 
pauses to remark upon the calamity to that nation whose king earns 
the title of saint by acts which mar his title to that of ruler. The 
people transferred from a good to a bad rule protested in vain against 
the transference, in which their interests should have been the pri- 
mary consideration, and in which they went for nothing. Historic 
parallels need some change of symbolism in order to fit each 
other, and we must, if we have any historical feeling, compare the 
people of that day with the minority of this. But it remains 
true in every age that the virtue of political life is justice. 
Generosity belongs to individual relation. Where it is urged 
on a people it will generally happen, as certainly was the case 
with Mr. Asquith’s hearers, that those whose enthusiasm was 
raised by the idea of generosity were those whose interests 
were not attacked by the transaction which was supposed to 
display it. Generosity implies sacrifice; whose is the sacrifice 
made in favour of a generous measure of Home Rule? But, 
indeed, this question, though all-important with regard to the poli- 
tical issue, may be treated from our point of view as secondary. The 
loyal Irish minority have as little the right to act with generosity 
in this matter as the English populace have the power. One gene- 
ration has no more right to sacrifice the interests of its successors 
than one race has to sacrifice the interests of another race. When 
a Government has secured the interests of justice, as far as it can 
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first half of our assertion is obvious. ‘‘A moral man,” we all 
know, is a description that commits itself to a moral guarantee 
only in one particular direction. But many will demur to the 
assertion that in our day morality is divorced from politics. 
Much of what is most obvious does not look like this—looks like 
the very opposite. Probably there never was a period, during 
the life-time of any person now living, when so much indignation 
was excited by any political question whatever, and that equally 
on both sides, as during the last few years, and especially the last 
few weeks. To say that most of this indignant feeling should be 
called anti-political rather than political may appear a mere 
quibble. Nevertheless, that is exactly what we aim at showing 
here. 

There is a perplexing tendency in human nature by which a 
strong enthusiasm passes, like a treacherous ally, from a parti- 
cular cause to its opposite, and, kindled in its passage to that glow 
of vehemence which is characteristic of destructive as opposed to 
constructive action, seems to reassert in a purer form some prin- 
ciple which in truth it lives to oppose. Nothing is more religious 
in its tone than much polemic against religion ; nothing more an- 
tagonistic to anything that our fathers would have recognized as 
a polity than the spirit which most gives animation to the political 
world of our day. All zeal takes the mould of what it opposes. The 
whole energy of the Home Rule movement, on English soil, is 
derived from an expenditure, in an inverse direction, of the stored- 
up energy of many generations of political thinkers and workers. 
We repeat, on English soil, Among Irishmen, no doubt, it is 
something very different, partly better, partly worse; if any 
of this anti-political spirit mixes with it, the intrusion may be 
called an accident. But if the English leaders of the Home Rule 
Party set themselves to confront the idea of a polity, they would, 
we are convinced, lose all popular English support, at all events 
that (and it is of that alone we are now speaking) which gives 
the movement its fervour. 

Politics, we ought never to forget, takes its start from the idea 
of a polity. It does not gather up into itself every possible moral 
consideration concerning the welfare of a number of people, it is 
inseparably bound up with the idea of a State. This is the idea 
against which the spirit dominant in our time makes war. The 
lines of cleavage along which popular feeling directs its structural 
energy are all lateral; in concerning itself with the interests of 
classes, it loses sight of the claims of a nation. Not that the two 
interests are incompatible, not that a good Government will not 
attend to both, not that there may not be many occasions on 
which the former need is the more pressing of the two. But still 
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it is necessary to politics that the idea of the State shall be ulti- 
mate. And when it is conceded, as in our day it is more and 
more conceded, that all association should be voluntary, that the 
limits of a State are an open question, a strong desire on the part 
of any set of people to remove themselves from its jurisdiction 
being a legitimate object at least for consideration, then, by what- 
ever name you designate the zeal which furthers this claim, you 
should not, if you are attempting any exact expression, call it 
political. If it become dominant it makes the very idea of a polity 
unintelligible. 

This view of political feeling may be tested by the watchwords 
of a popular enthusiasm always roused, it will be found, by the 
name of that virtue which, on political ground, is impossible. 
When Mr. Asquith, in a late address, pleaded for a generous mea- 
sure of Home Rule, he at once struck the true key-note of un- 
thinking sympathy (and such must. always be the sympathy of 
the majority) and pronounced condemnation, from a political point 
of view, on any possible national act to which the epithet could be 
applied. See how such an action looks in the past! The historian 
of France, in recording an instance of abnegation in the saintly 
Louis IX., by which a part of his dominions was surrendered, 
under no stress of war but only from a sense of duty, to a rival, 
pauses to remark upon the calamity to that nation whose king earns 
the title of saint by acts which mar his title to that of ruler. The 
people transferred from a good to a bad rule protested in vain against 
the transference, in which their interests should have been the pri- 
mary consideration, and in which they went for nothing. Historic 
parallels need some change of symbolism in order to fit each 
other, and we must, if we have any historical feeling, compare the 
people of that day with the minority of this. But it remains 
true in every age that the virtue of political life is justice. 
Generosity belongs to individual relation. Where it is urged 
on a people it will generally happen, as certainly was the case 
with Mr. Asquith’s hearers, that those whose enthusiasm was 
raised by the idea of generosity were those whose interests 
were not attacked by the transaction which was supposed to 
display it. Generosity implies sacrifice; whose is the sacrifice 
imade in favour of a generous measure of Home Rule? But, 
indeed, this question, though all-important with regard to the poli- 
tical issue, may be treated from our point of view as secondary. The 
loyal Irish minority have as little the right to act with generosity 
in this matter as the English populace have the power. One gene- 
ration has no more right to sacrifice the interests of its successors 
than one race has to sacrifice the interests of another race. When 
a Government has secured the interests of justice, as far as it can 
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ascertain them, it has done its best to give every class, every race 
and every generation all that generosity could give them. When it 
aims at generosity to any, it is certain to inflict injustice on some, 
and perhaps on all. 

There is a strange oblivion of this truth in strictly political life, 
but everybody sees it in all private relation which approaches 
political, life in its character. Imagine, for instance, a father 
urged to make a will in favour of one of his children, and 
suppose the suggestion to take the form of an appeal to his 
generosity ; there is not, surely, anyone capable of making a will 
at all with so little understanding as to be deceived by such an 


appeal. ‘‘Generous!” a man of sense would retort; ‘‘ how 
can I be generous in apportioning advantages in which I shall 
have no share?” ‘To allow the idea of generosity to in- 


fluence the mind of a testator is to guarantee the perpetration 
of injustice. Everybody feels this about the only action of 
private life which may be compared to legislation, yet, strange to 
say, the moment we get on legislative ground this principle, 
though never questioned by thinkers, is constantly ignored by 
orators and sometimes implicitly denied by party leaders. And 
nothing is so popular in public expressions as an appeal to the 
virtue which they can by no possibility elicit. Those who have 
never to pay the price of generosity, retain their eagerness to 
incur the debt. 

But perhaps it is not from the watchwords of enthusiasm that 
we best trace the course of moral feeling. The canons of logic 
coincide in many respects with those of art; in both alike the 
shadows indicate more exactly than the lights the outline of the 
object which it is desired to depict. If we seek thus to give an 
outline to the political creed of our day, we shall discover a 
tendency not so much to change the importance of what our 
fathers called treason, as to invert its moral significance. In 
former days it was no more thought necessary to prove the 
excellence of a Government before punishing treason than to 
prove the excellence of an individual before punishing murder. 
Now, the prima facie aspect of what was the heaviest accusa- 
tion known to our fathers is something self-sacrificing and 
heroic; it always produces a vague general belief that someone 
is making an unselfish endeavour to free his country from op- 
pression. If popular feeling does not quite get so far as to 
claim admiration for every such attempt, any shadow of blame 
which it involves is of the very lightest character. Any attempt 
to put it down with a strong hand is a sin against liberty. 
Coercion is a name that does duty for an argument. Yet co- 
ercion is no more than the self-assertion of the State. It is a 
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term which in its ample scope gathers up some of the worst 
exercises of human activity, and some of the best; all that we 
can say about it in a positive sense is that, where a polity is, 
there coercion follows as its shadow. Of course the leaders of 
the movement know this, and are perfectly aware that, if it were 
successful, coercion would go on just as much as it does now, only 
that the persons coerced and those who exercised coercion would 
change places. And where this fact and all that it involves is 
kept in view, we do not deny that the movement may be called 
political, but what we are certain of is that all the popular 
English sympathy which attends it depends on the power to 
forget this side of the question, and regard the whole movement 
as one for making people free to do what they like. And so far 
as these words describe the movement, its animus is not political, 
but anti-political. 

This anti-political spirit characteristic of our day is, we have 
said, the very inversion of the ideal of antiquity, and, except that 
the complication with religion brings in a different element, it is 
not much nearer the feeling of medieval Europe. As a political 
creed it doubtless takes its start from the French Revolution, but 
its appearance on English soil, so far as our knowledge goes, is far 
more recent. We recall it first in a plea for leniency to the 
Fenian convicts, about three-and-twenty years ago, on the ground 
that they ought to be considered in some sense prisoners of war. 
Nobody wants to punish prisoners of war. Their detention, with 
all its inevitable disadvantages, is a measure of precaution, not in 
any sense an expression of displeasure, and any suffering inflicted 
on them, as an end and not a means, would be condemned uni- 
versally. When anyone goes on to urge that an immunity from 
any penal infliction, similar in kind if less in degree, may be claimed 
for those who are not prisoners of war, he leaps from a truism 
to what would, in former ages, have been regarded as an extrava- 
gant paradox. The belief that insurrection was not only a danger 
which the State was at liberty to suppress, but a crime which it 
was bound to punish, had been an axiom as undisputed as the 
right of self-defence in an individual; it was still the firm belief of 
most people, and the plea we recall was at the time felt insignifi- 
cant. Yet it had the significance of the first piece of wet sand 
that marks the turning tide. Ought the difference between re- 
spect for the hero and indignation with the criminal to depend on 
the accident of success or failure? Should not admirafion of 
success imply sympathy in failure? So, perhaps, many a reader 
of the newspapers asked himself even at that time, and a larger 
number now would answer the questions in the affirmative. If 
they are right, there is an end of politics properly so-called. A 
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State which is ready to split itself up into any number of new 
States can only be called a polity in the sense that a creature so 
low down in the organic scale as to propagate itself by fissiparous 
division can be called an animal. We do not say that this of itself 
settles the question of the rightness of this change. To many 
minds, we fully concede, this decay of what is in its strict sense 
political feeling, presents itself as a stage in our moral evolution 
whereby some higher form of society than the polity is dawning on 
the world. The substitution of social for strictly political interests 
appears to such minds as an ascent into a region where the horizon 
widens, and limitations are seen in relation to a larger field of 
interest. We even conceive that they might support such views by 
much reference to history.; as the life of the nation, they might say, 
has succeeded to the narrow city-life of antiquity, so in our time a 
preparation is seen for an analogous transformation, by which 
something as much wider than the nation is to form our standard 
of unity as Great Britain is wider than Athens. And whichever 
way the controversy of our day be settled, it will have shown that 
to many of what are called the most advanced minds of the age, 
the political phase of civilization seems about to make way for 
one which is to be animated by broader principles of association, 
and more generous springs of action. 

If the foregoing considerations have any force, they will have 
made clear why the question as to sexual relation is joined with 
the question as to social principle, not only by the dramatic events 
of a particular winter, but by the perennial laws of human nature. 
A certain claim, hitherto ultimate and paramount, has almost 
disappeared from the moral horizon of a large portion of man- 
kind ; a vast force of indignation, hitherto absorbed in its service, 
is set at liberty for other aims. The relation of man and woman 
takes up the interest lost from the relation of State and subject. 
We have reached the antipodes to the classic theory of morals. 
Our moral scale is that theory inverted. The actions we extrude 
from the scope of morality then occupied the centre of morals. 
When the things that were damnable become innocent, the 
things that were innocent become damnable. Private life, with 
Greece and Rome, was the sphere of the indifferent; Pericles 
might enthrone a mistress in the place of his repudiated wife, 
Cato might lend his wife to a friend, Cicero might repudiate 
his, after thirty years’ wedlock, to marry an heiress, and we 
hear hardly a word of blame from any quarter. For an offence 
against the State, on the other hand, there was no pardon. Invert 
this code of the ancient world, and we have that of cur own day. 
We have reached it somewhat suddenly, it is true. The century of 
Sir Robert Walpole seems, in this respeet, nearer a past from 
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which it was separated by two millenniums, than a future from 
which it was separated by a hundred years. But the extreme con- 
trast of our own day and the ages of classic antiquity does, never- 
theless, sum up the tendencies of both, on the whole. Towards 
this goal we have been travelling throughout our progress, though 
it is a sharp turn which has brought it in view at last. 

The events of the present winter seem as if they were the plot 
of some well-constructed novel, carefully arranged to disentangle 
the comparison of these two standards from all irrelevant matter.* 
Its hero has not, in private life, committed any irregularity which 
would have marred the career of any political leader in Athens or 
Rome; while in public life, if we could imagine any Athenian or 
Roman to have had to confess to similar acts of encouragement to 
a province in revolt, his apologists would have been limited to 
those who were prepared to take up arms against the State whose 
authority was threatened.t The greatest men of antiquity could 
as little have understood the sympathy as the reprobation meted 
out to him. They would have thought Edinburgh, in conferring 
the freedom of her city upon him, was formulating an implicit 
desire for war with England; as to the feeling which demanded 
his deposition from the leadership on account of his adultery with 
his friend’s wife, it would have been quite inexplicable to them. 
Of course, they could perfectly well have understood indignation 
on the part of the friend himself, but to discover private wrong 
converted into public crime would have seemed to them something 
altogether irrational and bewildering. 

The standard of the ancient and the modern world are also, we 
have said, the standards respectively of man and woman. We 
should in our own time find plenty of confusing cross-lights to blur 
this distinction ; but the apportionment which assigns to one sex a 
special interest in condemning the offences of public life, to the 
other a like interest against those which concern the home, is at 
once obvious and fundamental. Good women do not condemn 
many kinds of dishonesty which very imperfect men will not 
commit, while a sacrifice of private to public interests, if it entail 
hardship on those dear to her, is what only an exceptional woman 
can see as plain duty. And, on the other hand, men admit to 
their company those who are rigorously excluded from female 


* Perhaps it may be objected that, to make this strictly the case, Mr. Parnell should 
have told no lies; his deposition may conceivably be regarded as the separation 
rather from an untrustworthy colleague than from an adulterer. But it must be 
rememtered that he had already avowed to the Special Commission his intention to 
mislead Parliament, when his offences against political morality were compared to 
those of an applewoman who stops up th? pathway. 

t Of course we must imagine Mr. Parnell an Englishman to keep the analogy true ; 
in any sense in which the Irish members are not Englishmen, Cicero was not a Roman. 
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society, and many a man would feel.a shock at finding his own 
estimate of certain offences confirmed by his wife. But if we look 
not only to what is unquestionable and obvious, but to inchoate 
tendencies, manifested by numerous though not yet unmistakeable 
signs, we shall discern the approach of a new spirit which, while 
it at first sight seems to embarrass and blur this apportionment 
of two ideals, does really hold a clue to the true meaning of the 
latest ideal. We refer to the fact, which we may describe, we 
believe, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, in one of his literary 
notices, that people are beginning to lose faith in marriage. It is, 
we are told, a fact that might be illustrated by statistics; we are 
very sure that it is one which signs of more pregnant force are not 
lacking to establish. In truth, the interest in man’s relation to 
woman, which, as we have said, has superseded the interest in his 
relation to the State, does not incorporate that conception of fide- 
lity which belonged to it, nor hold at bay the spirit of reaction 
which has disorganized the world of politics. As the new “ enthu- 
siasm of humanity” has shown itself in contempt for the idea 
of a polity as a framework too narrow for universal brotherhood, 
so the new enthusiasm for the woman’s ideal has shown itself in 
an analogous contempt for the institution of the legitimate family. 
The sanctity of marriage, imperilled in former days only by the 
forces of cruelty and lust, is attacked in ours by the hosts of a 
specious philanthropy, and of a fantastic aspiration after some- 
thing higher than purity. 

It is ill to despise these foes, on the ground that they can 
deceive no one who does not seek excuse for license. They 
have on their side facts so hideous that the recoil from them 
seems like concession of all claims made by those who bring 
them forward. Marriage, alas! is not the only medium through 
which man unites himself with woman. How many a wife, if she 
knew upon whom her husband’s caresses had first been lavished, 
would feel that she could endure them no more! Sometimes, 
perhaps, she has a partner, where she is unconscious even of a 
predecessor ; in either case she may be regarded as the member of 
an aristocracy against which the reforming ardour of our day directs 
its zeal, as against every other aristocracy. For the idol of a 
democracy—Equality—there seems always this to be said, that if 
you could.really ensure it, you would enlist an enormous force on 
the side of the reforming energies of the world. If the wife were 
forced to share the degradation of the mistress she has displaced, 
the seducer might perhaps find his next triumph more difficult. 
And when-all ties between man and woman stand on one level, 
whatever be the wretchedness of those who know only the most 
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fugitive and external, they will at least lose that opprobrium 
which comes from the neighbourhood of a class which casts 
them into icy shadow. They will venture into the light of day, 
they will be at liberty to make themselves felt as a power, they 
may obtain whatever alleviation is possible to distinct recognition, 
and the alliance with those whose happiness it has been hitherto 
to ignore their existence. Let it not be thought that this is our 
argument. God forbid that in the endeavour to represent fairly 
those who are doing the Devil’s work, we should confuse our own 
protest against it! But the spirit which, while attacking all 
woman’s dearest interests, seems to itself to be attacking only the 
immunities of a privileged class, in order to force the indignation 
of the virtuous to run in the same channel with the possible 
regrets of the vicious, is not the only instance of a zeal eager 
to destroy a partial good which the zealots deem themselves 
working to establish in its completeness. ‘‘ Away with this 
wretched pretence of righteousness!” is the ery of many who sin- 
cerely seek to make the world more righteous. They may keep 
the sincerity of their endeavour, but their followers will not. 
They will discover too late that it is at the bidding of Satan 
they have cast themselves from the pinnacle of the Temple, that 
He who gives his angels charge to watch over the security of his 
servants works no miracle to save from ruin those who break with 
his teaching in the past. 

The study of classic antiquity shows with hideous plainness 
what is the character of that civilization, which dwelt exclusively 
on the male side of life, which had no reverence for weakness, no 
compassion for suffering, no honour for purity. Must it be the 
fate of our day to exhibit a correspondent moral mutilation ? 
When “ morality”? means purity, so that the woman’s view of 
man exhausts all that is to be said about him, and the selfish, the 
cruel, the deceitful, may all be ‘‘ moral,” supposing they lack one 
particular temptation or resist iti—when the State recedes, like an 
abandoned mistress, and the interests of the domestic hearth 
eclipse the destiny of nations—when loyalty to an unchosen claim 
vanishes like a dream, and the variations of preference, alike in 
public and private life, settle the coherence of every union—then 
let it not be thought that we keep tenderness, compassion, and 
purity. They grow out of the mutual relation of woman’s life to 
man’s life. They do not survive an isolation of the womanly 
ideal. No cruelty is like that of cowardice, no purity is possible 
where there is no fortitude, no abiding tenderness where there is 
no truth. The whole vitality of womanly virtue depends on its 
response to manly virtue ; cut off from that, it withers and dies. 
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We will not dread for our country so great a calamity as this 
divorce, though the hour be full of menace. We believe that the 
eclipse of manly virtue is allowed to show us how fugitive, without 
it, is womanly virtue; how nearly allied are the security of the 
family and the State ; how surely, apart from reverence for bonds 
deserted by pleasure, kindly feeling allies itself with license, and 
makes way for every foe to purity. We look for the re-emergence 
of the man’s ideal, and a true human righteousness. 
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THE HISTORY AND NATURE OF HYPNOTISM. 


‘Tue thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, and that 
which is done is that which shall be done, and there is no new 
thing under the sun.”’ So spake the ancient philosopher of Eccle- 
siastes, so echoes history, so re-echoes the voice of to-day. The 
world was very young then, though it was thousands of years old; 
but in this hoary-headed nineteenth century of the Christian Era, 
we think and speak of that far-away past as synonymous with the 
chaos and barbarism of primitive existence. We think of its 
tradition and mystic lore, its mythology, monuments, inscriptions, 
and scrolls, as the very beginnings of history ; and from the heights 
of our present attainment we look back along the line of the re- 
treating centuries, and see only the mists of superstition and igno- 
rance. We descend to trace outwards from these mists the 
evolution of history, and not till we approach the present century 
do we discover the dawn of science, and ourselves the evolutioned 
posterity of the ancients, the specialized types, ‘‘ the survival of 
the fittest,” the discoverers of the philosopher’s stone. When we 
stumble on something new we forget the axiom, ‘‘ There is nothing 
new but what has been forgotten.”” With avidity we cut the leaves 
of the latest edition; all that has gone before is antiquated 
rubbish. If the Preacher lived to-day, he might well say, “ This 
also is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

I plead no excuse for opening up the subject of hypnotism in this 
censorious spirit ; for everybody must be aware as well as I that we 
do not consult the oracles of history as we ought to do, and that 
in the study of the past we have a rich and abundant literature in 
our own language that might well enlarge our minds, endow our 
memories, and liberalize our judgment. I confess that not till 
very recently had I any conception of the remarkable skill in 
hypnotic practice which prevailed among the ancients ; for though 
the supernatural has had a place in the philosophy of all ages, 
one does not on a cursory investigation conceive of it having any 
relation to the system of hypnotism as it is known to-day. The 
ancient practice was certainly shrouded in mystery, and warped 
with magic and mysticism; but it was the living symbol of a 
religious faith deeply rooted among the orientals and skilfully 
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ministered to by the priests. The common people were not indoc- 
trinated in the art of hypnotic suggestion, which was jealously 
reserved and handed down within the sacred office of the priest- 
hood. Thus, among the ancient Persians, the Magi were the here- 
ditary caste of priests, and to them belonged the interpretation 
of dreams, divining, and prophecy. The magnetism of touch in 
the healing of disease was but a phase of the hypnotic practice of 
the ancient priests, and the hypnotized subject was under the 
guidance and suggestion of the priests invoked to declare the 
nature of his malady and its appropriate cure. 

The practice of the priests was conducted in the shades of the 
temples, where the sacred or temple sleep was induced by mesmeric 
passes, or the touch of the hand aided by the mystic spell of 
music and choral hymns. In the Grecian temples cells were appro- 
priated specially for the purpose, the patients lay on consecrated 
skins, and, when in the power of the magnetic sleep, divined the 
nature of their maladies, and prescribed the treatment necessary 
for their cure. Whether suitable subjects for hypnotism were rare 
or not, I cannot say; but those who were successfully hypnotized 
were not only inquired of regarding their own ailments, but 
respecting the ailments of others. Egypt cradled and nursed 
hypnotism long before it was known in Greece, and the goddess 
Isis was specially recognized and worshipped as the beneficent 
healer and the revealer of the secrets of disease. The paintings 
on the walls of the Egyptian temples illustrate in many ways the 
process of inducing this mysterious sleep, and to-day may be seen 
in the British Museum a bas-relief taken from an ancient tomb in 
Thebes showing a hypnotist and his patient. 

The name hypnotism is modern, and belongs to the present 
century. It is derived from the Greek izvos, meaning sleep. The 
soothsayers of old are said to have fallen into a sleepy or dreamy 
state by gazing long and fixedly at precious stones. In the 
divining cup, in visions and dreams, the ancients found prophetic 
revelations, and in the dream-sleep man was believed to be dis- 
sociated from the material world and placed en rapport with the 
spirit world and the gods. It may, indeed, be accepted as true 
that sleep was looked on in the early ages of the world’s history, 
especially in the East, as a mysterious process allied to the super- 
natural; that dreams were taken as auguries, and when rightly 
interpreted were certainly regarded as prophetic ; and that to some 
it was given to dream dreams and to foretell events more than to 
others. The Eastern mind was essentially spiritualistic and credu- 
lous in its conceptions, and though in the light of present-day 
knowledge we cannot dispute many of the facts of the earlier 
hypnotic practice, we nevertheless see in it the foundation of much 
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that is mystical and superstitious, and utterly misleading as to 
the true nature and significance of hypnotism. We may accept 
the essentials of hypnotism without believing that the Egyptian 
priests were the medium of the goddess Isis, or that by the Greek 
worship of AXsculapius the fountain of healing flowed more freely. 
The gift is neither specially divine nor supernatural. 

Hypnotism did not die out with the ancients. It is somewhat 
lost sight of in medieval history, for the fashion of the practice 
had changed, and much of the occult science disappeared into the 
monasteries and became more or less traditional. At the same 
time the magnetic practice when revived escaped very much from 
the thraldom of the priesthood, and was investigated by indepen- 
dent observers. I have used the term magnetic practice, and it 
may be as well here to explain that hypnotism has many names, 
just as it has been accounted for on many theories. The wonderful 
properties of the magnet, and its power of magnetizing other 
bodies so that they acquire like properties, gave rise to many specu- 
lations and absurd beliefs. The magnet was believed in ancient 
times, and even in the Middle Ages, to possess a subtle influence 
over the human body and its functions; and so infallible was it 
considered in this respect that rings for the neck and arms were 
magnetized for the cure of nervous disease. Then arose the idea 
that man himself is a magnet, and in the sixteenth century Para- 
celsus propounded the strange doctrine that this magnetism is of a 
dual nature, for one portion of man attracts to itself the planets, 
is nourished by them, and from them come wisdom, thought, and 
the senses, while the other portion exercises a material function, 
attracts to itself the elements and disintegrates them, abstracting 
from them flesh and blood. 

It is a curious fact in the literature of the Middle Ages dealing 
with this subject, that the material and the speculative had each 
to play their respective parts in the hypnotic process, and the 
same may be said of the nations of antiquity. The cultured and 
the uncultured alike try to soar heavenwards, to draw aside the 
veil which separates the seen from the unseen, and discover the 
plan of the future. Whether this is a higher, nobler gift than 
mere commonplace curiosity, I will not pretend to say. We are 
descendants of Mother Eve, and whether the apple hypnotized her, 
or the serpent, truly I cannot tell; but this we know, that since 
that time man has been a dissatisfied, restless mortal, building 
towers of Babel, speculative and materialistic, in order that he may 
see into other worlds, inquire after the shades of his ancestors, 
and probe the nebulous future. But while this is one part of 
man’s nature, there is another, perhaps a lower, which keeps him 
on terra firma, which ministers to his material necessities, which is 
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materialistic in its conceptions, requires demonstration by the 
senses, and is matter of fact in everything. 

I have said that the materialistic and the speculative play their 
respective parts in the hypnotic process of the past. The dervish 
contemplates the tip of his nose from eighty-four different postures, 
or rolls head over heels for hundreds of miles, or dances in mono- 
tonous rhythm until a state of ecstasy is produced of the nature of 
mesmerism. The mesmeric state is excited by physical means, 
and it is dispelled by physical means; but between the beginning 
and the end of the séance there occur manifestations of a strange, 
apparently supernatural, character, which the ignorance of the 
dark ages may be excused for attributing to the direct interposition 
of agod. This strange magnetism has its poles of physical en- 
trance and exit, the intervening blank was a terra incognita, refer- 
able in the past to supernatural agency; but referable now to the 
operation of natural laws. 

One mind dominates another. There are men who magnetize 
you with a glance, and from time immemorial some men have 
possessed a gift of healing denied to others. This gift was inse- 
parable from the personality of the man himself, but it also de- 
pended on his communicating a healing virtue through the medium 
of the senses. The sense of touch and the sense of sight appear 
at all times to have been peculiarly susceptible to this influence, 
and apart altogether from the question of genuine hypnotism, the 
influence of man on man, not only through the channel of the 
senses but by the operation of mind on mind is an unmistakable 
fact. The touch of the human hand has been instinctively applied 
at all times and in all countries. The sick know the kindly sooth- 
ing influence, the comfort and the hope inspired by the loving 
touch of a human hand, and every mother instinctively applies it 
to charm away the children’s pain, and soothe the feverish into a 
state of repose or sleep. 

A curious practice existed and may still exist in the mountains 
of Dauphiné, where a family, from father to son, had been in the 
habit of magnetizing for centuries. The treatment consisted in 
directing the great toe along the larger branches of the nervous 
system. With respect to the healing virtue of particular persons, 
I need only refer to the old superstition, which prevailed not only 
in England and France but in Scandinavia, that the king possessed 
the power of curing scrofula (hence called king’s evil) by the 
touch of his hand. The power and fascination of the eye is pro- 
verbial, and the malignant spell of the evil eye is a superstition 
so pronounced that everyone has heard of it. Lyons, in his 
travels in northern Africa, speaks of it, and remarks that among 
the Arabs the evil eye is of all mischiefs the most dreaded, and 
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for a stranger to express admiration of a child, a horse, or any 
other valuable, is to bring misfortune on it or its possessor, unless 
averted by passing over the object a finger wetted with saliva. 
The breath and the saliva have been supposed to possess a healing 
or magnetic virtue of some kind or other. In the Isis Revelata of 
Colquhoun, we find that a peculiar virtue has in all times been 
ascribed to the breath of young and healthy persons, and that 
there existed a sect of physicians in India who professed to cure all 
sorts of diseases merely by breathing on the patient. The use of 
the saliva is familiar in the case of the clay made with the spittle 
for the blind man, and it has been employed in Spain for the cure 
of disease, and was believed to have a special efficacy in the case 
of swellings. We see, then, that the material nature of man re- 
quires a material explanation, and he finds it in the touch of the 
hand or the clay made with the spittle. There must be some- 
thing visible or tangible, for faith is so much more easy when you 
can see or feel something. There must, however, be superadded 
something of the miraculous, something sensational and myste- 
rious, to satisfy the credulous and the ignorant, and this you will 
find fully illustrated in the life and practice of Anthony Mesmer. 

With the name of Mesmer we come to the stage of modern 
hypnotism, and in the study of his work and his history we 
should gain a considerable insight into the nature of mesmerism in 
its scientific beginnings. It has been customary, especially in 
France, to speak of Mesmer with contempt, to ridicule his theories 
and practice, and to denounce him as a charlatan; but whoever 
honestly examines his history and work must confess that he was 
a man possessing that valuable genius which applies discovery to 
practical ends, which, groping and speculating wildly, it may be, 
rivets public attention, rouses interest in a subject, startles the 
learned and scientific societies, and promotes investigation. ll 
this and more has Mesmer done, and like many another who has 
suffered scorn and abuse in his lifetime, he becomes a name in 
history. 

Anthony Mesmer was born in Germany in 1734, and he lived up 
to an early period of the present century. He first practised at 
Vienna, where, at an early stage of his medical career, he preached 
and practised the doctrine of natural magnetism as the universal 
healer; but after a while he discarded this idea in favour of the 
more fascinating and self-glorifying one of personal or animal 
magnetism. It is well to remember here that Mesmer had 
preached a very absurd and mythical doctrine of animal magnet- 
ism before he practised with natural magnetism ; and that there- 
after he returned to his first love, and finally perfected his system 
by a combination of both theories. When he graduated as a 
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doctor of medicine, the subject of his thesis was ‘‘ The Influence of 
Planets in the Cure of Diseases.” He undertook to prove that 
the sun, moon, and stars act on living beings by means of a 
subtle fluid which he called animal magnetism, but which he 
should rather have called celestial magnetism. Undoubtedly 
Mesmer got mixed ; and though he discovered a good name, and 
one which has taken hold of men’s minds, when he introduced 
animal magnetism in his thesis, his notion of what was animal, 
mineral, and celestial was somewhat confused. Let us understand, 
now, that natural magnetism refers to the natural or acquired 
magnetic properties of iron-ore, steel, iron-filings, and other 
magnetized or magnetizable bodies; that animal magnetism or 
mesmerism or hypnotism, for one name is as good as another, 
refers to that power which one man exercises over another whereby 
he sends him into a state of sleep, or somnambulism, or trance, 
whereby he moves him at will and deludes his senses and judg- 
ment, and whereby he heals disease. Whether a magnetic fluid 
or ether passes from the operator to the subject one need not 
rashly deny. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


The beginnings of discovery are always interesting. It is said 
of Mesmer that being present’on one occasion during the opera- 
tion of blood-letting, he found a remarkable difference in the rate 
of the blood-flow when he approached or retired; and on repeating 
the experiment, the same result was observed. From this he 
concluded that his person was endowed with a magnetic influence. 
It is well now to repeat in consecutive order the several stages in 
the history of animal magnetism. First, we have the discovery 
of the natural magnet, which has no certain date, for it was 
known at least to the Chinese before the Christian Era. Second, 
its use in the treatment of disease, like electricity to-day, purely 
as a physical means of cure. This belongs to ancient times, but 
especially to the Middle Ages. Third, the origin of the belief in 
the Middle Ages that man could exert on his fellows an action 
analogous to that of the natural magnet. Fourth, the appearance 
of Mesmer on the scene, his remarkable thesis, and his invention 
of the name “animal magnetism” which he first ascribed to 
bodies celestial. Fifth, Mesmer in some way was able to square 
his preconceived theories with the practice of the Jesuit Father 
Hell, whom he met in 1774, and who cured the sick by magnetic 
steel tractors. Sixth, Mesmer abandoned the use of the magnet 
and like instruments, and restricted himself to passes with the 
hand, declaring animal magnetism to be a human virtue, in all 
respects different from and not to be confounded with natural mag- 
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netism. He now uses the name “‘ animal magnetism” in a new sense, 
limiting its influence to that healing and ecstatic virtue which 
directly or indirectly one human being exercises on another ; but 
he does not give up the idea of its celestial source. 

A prophet, especially when he propagates new and strange 
doctrines, has no honour in his own country, and Mesmer came 
to Paris. Here he published his discovery, and summed up in 
the form of twenty-seven learned propositions, which I shall not 
inflict on you. The gist of them is that Mesmer claimed to have 
discovered the existence of a subtle fluid which, by insinuation 
into the substance of the nerves, would cure nervous diseases 
directly and other diseases indirectly ; and that by a knowledge of 
of the laws of its action, the art of healing may be brought to 
absolute perfection. Mesmer achieved notoriety and success. 
Paris went mad over the discovery. Everyone wanted to be mes- 
merized, and Mesmer employed a valet touchewr to magnetize in 
his place. Soon the crowd was too much for his substitute, and 
he invented the baquet, or trough, round which more than thirty 
persons could be magnetized at once. The baquet is described by 
Bénet and Féré as a circular oaken case, about a foot high, which 
was placed in the middle of a large hall hung with thick curtains, 
through which only a soft and subdued light was supposed to 
penetrate. In the bottom of the trough were bottles and iron- 
filings, arranged according to a theory of Mesmer’s, and the whole 
were immersed in water. The lid of the baquet was pierced with 
a number of holes whence issued jointed and movable iron branches, 
which were held by the patients. Absolute silence was enjoined, 
The patients were ranged in several rows round the baquet, con- 
nected with each other by cords passed round their bodies, and by 
a second chain formed by joining hands. While they waited a 
melodious air was heard, and to this was sometimes added vocal 
music. Then the magnetic effluvia was supposed to rise and 
penetrate the human system; and the result produced is thus 
described by Bailly, an eye-witness :— 

Some patients remain calm, and experience nothing ; others cough, spit, feel slight 
pain, alocal or general heat, and fall into sweats; others are agitated and tormented 
by convulsions. These convulsions are remarkable for their number, duration, and 
force, and have been known to persist for more than three hours. They are preceded 
or followed by a state of languor or dreaminess, by a species of depression and even 
by stupor. The slightest noise causes the patient to start, and it has been observed 
that he is affected by a change of time or tune in the airs performed. Patients are 
seen to be abserbed in a search for one another, rushing together, smiling, talking 
affectionately. They are all so submissive to the magnetizer that even when they 
appear to be in a stupor, his voice, or glance, or sign will rouse them from it. When 
the agitation exceeds certain limits, the patient is transported into a padded room. The 


convulsive state is termed the crisis, and it has been observed that many women but 
few men are subject to such crises. 
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There are crises in history, and this was one of them. Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and human nature abhors monotony. The 
phenomenal success of mesmerism was due to two things; the 
remarkable personality of the man himself, and the fortune of 
circumstance. Paris was ripe for something new, and it found 
that in mesmerism. No one seriously entertains Mesmer’s pro- 
positions to-day, but he undoubtedly exhibited a strange power 
which, hypnotically or otherwise, man is sometimes endowed with, 
and with which he fascinates and sways the multitute. We cannot 
altogether divest our minds of the idea that there was something 
weird and uncanny about the séances over which Mesmer pre- 
sided ; and ever since there has been a popular tradition that the 
mesmeric or hypnotic séance should be conducted with the lights 
turned down; a solemn stillness, a weird expectation, followed by 
strange and mysterious harmonies stealing over the senses. We 
are apt to associate it with spiritualism, spirit-rapping, table- 
turning, witchcraft, and second sight; but we must now discard 
all such preconceptions. The external trappings, the machinery 
of the process, are so many delusive tricks of the conjuror, for the 
true study and practice of hypnotism may be pursued without 
mysterious forms and ceremonies, and the nature of the phe- 
nomena and the manner of their appearance may be investigated 
in the most matter-of-fact way, and by crucial tests of the most 
unmistakable kind. Science, which has cavilled so much in the 
past, which scorns as superstitious rubbish and an old wife’s tale 
what it cannot see through a microscope or a telescope, what it 
cannot chemically analyse or anatomically dissect, or in some 
material way take cognizance of—this science has changed front, 
and with its cool, calculating, unsentimental scrutiny has pro- 
ceeded, honestly though sceptically, to examine hypnotism and 
determine whether it is fact or fiction. The scientist has now 
been brought to see that hypnotism, mummified though it has 
been for ages by ignorant superstition, the practice of the charlatan 
and a too credulous faith in the common people, is yet a thing of 
life; a new and strange manifestation of man’s nervous and 
mental organization. He proceeds to resuscitate it by enlarging 
its growth, strengthening its powers, and experimenting on its 
capabilities. He may take the romance out of it after a while, but 
he will have done service to humanity and science if he can esta- 
blish land-murks on solid foundations that will not be affected by 
time or the weather of public opinion. 

These reflections naturally bring us to a new epoch in the study 
of hypnotism. That hypnotism is a fact the ancient and medieval 
history of the world testify; but it was a fact enveloped in super- 
natural fiction, and stunted for want of open investigation. It is 
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a greater fact to-day than in the days of Egyptian practice, and 
the first glimmerings of true hypnotic science are to be found in 
the experiments and writings of Braid, a Manchester surgeon, who 
gave it the name of hypnotism. Scarcely fifty years ago, Braid 
was fighting a single-handed battle on behalf of hypnotic science. 
The British Association would have none of him; the medical pro- 
fession would have none of him. In his own city of Manchester he 
was treated with derision, but to-day he is regarded as one of the 
immortals of medical discovery, and British science is proud of 
him. His first introduction to the subject was at a public séance, 
conducted by a Swiss magnetizer named La Fontaine. He frankly 
confessed that he went there as a sceptic, and he examined the 
subjects and the method of the operator most critically, but came 
away in a state of unbelief. He appeared at a séance repeated six 
days later, and again examined the process in every physiological 
detail, and was struck by two important facts, viz., that the subject 
was unable to open his eyes,and that the condition was apparently 
independent of any magnetic influence exerted by the operator. 
He came away from this, and a third séance, cured of his scepti- 
cism and unbelief, convinced that here was a new and wonderful 
physiological state; that it was essentially inherent in the subject 
himself, and in no way affected by a magnetic fluid passing from 
the operator to the subject, as claimed by La Fontaine. To deter- 
mine this latter point with greater certainty, he persuaded a friend 
to try mesmerism without the intervention of an operator. His 
description of his first experiments are thus given in his little book 
entitled Hypnotism ; or, Nervous Sleep :— 

My first object was to prove that the inability of the patient to open his eyes was 
caused by paralysing the elevator muscles of the eyelids through their continued action 
during the protracted fixed stare, and thus rendering it physically impossible for him 
to open them. With the view of proving this, I requested Mr. Walker, a young gentle- 
man present, to sit down and maintain a fixed stare at the top of a wine-bottle, placed 
so much above him as to produce a considerable strain on the eyes and eyelids, to 
enable him to maintain a steady view of the object. In three minutes his eyelids 
closed, a gush of tears ran down his cheeks, his head drooped, his face was slightly 
convulsed, he gave a groan, and instantly fell into profound sleep, the respiration 
becoming slow, deep, and sibilant, the right hand and arm hung agitated by slight con- 
vulsive movements. At the end of four minutes, I considered it necessary for his 
safety to put an end to the experiment. 

This experiment not only proved what I expected, but also, by calling my attention 
to the spasmodic state of the muscles of the face and arm, the peculiar state of the 
respiration, and the condition of the mind, as evinced on rousing the patient, tended to 
prove to my mind that I had got the key to the solution of mesmerism. The agitation 
and alarm of this gentleman, on being roused, very much astonished Mrs. Braid. She 
expressed herself greatly surprised at his being so much alarmed about nothing, as 
she had watched the whole time, and never saw me near him, or touching him in any 
way whatever. I proposed that she should be the next subject operated on, to which 


she readily consented, assuring all present that she would not be so easily alarmed as 
the gentleman referred to. I requested her to sit down, and gaze on the ornament of 
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a china sugar-basin, placed at the same angle to the eyes as the bottle in the former 
experiment. In two minutes the expression of the face was very much changed; at 
the end of two minutes and a half the eyelids closed convulsively ; the mouth was 
distorted; she gave a deep sigh, the bosom heaved, she fell back, and was evidently 
passing into an hysteric paroxysm, to prevent which I instantly roused her. On 
counting the pulse I found it had mounted up to 180 strokes a minute. 

In order to prove my position still more clearly, I called up one of my men-servants, 
who knew nothing of mesmerism, and gave him such directions as were calculated to 
impress his mind with the idea that his fixed attention was merely for the purpose of 
watching a chemical experiment in the preparation of some medicine, and being 
familiar with such he could feel no alarm. In two minutes and a half his eyelids 
closed slowly with a vibrating motion, his chin fell on his breast, he gave a deep sigh, 
and instantly was in a profound sleep, breathing loudly. All the persons present burst 
into a fit of laughter, but still he was not interrupted by us. In about one minute 
after bis profound sleep I roused him, and pretended to chide him fer being so careless, 
said he ought to be ashamed of himself, for not being able to attend to my instructions 
for three minutes, without falling asleep, and ordered him downstairs. In a short 
time I recalled this young man, and desired him to sit down once more, but to be 
careful not to go to sleep again as on the former occasion. He sat down with this 
intention, but at the expiration of two minutes and a half his eyelids closed, and 
exactly the same pbencmena as in the former experiment ensued. 

We have, therefore, to take into account an element in the 
hypnotic process which has escaped the notice of the older 
observers, and which Braid was the first to discover, viz. the 
subjective state. From studying the hypothetical magnetic fluid 
and the influence of the magnetiser, Braid directed public 
attention to the study of the subject himself, to the phenomena of 
which his brain is the centre, and to the physiological relation 
which exists between his brain, his bodily functions and the world 
around him. The strain of the eyes produces fatigue, the eyelids 
close, and with their closure a channel of communication with 
the outer world is shut off, and sleep is induced. The sleep may 
be of varying gradations from the lighter to the deepest, but it is 
not the normal natural sleep, for sensation is not abolished, but, 
in many cases, intensified and capable of inciting mental and 
bodily action of some kind or other. Braid did not say that the 
personality of the operator was of no account, he merely empha- 
sized the fact that the susceptibility of his patient was the most 
important element in the hypnotic process ; that this susceptibility 
was due to the physiological laws, and that fixity of gaze and 
attention were sufficient to bring on hypnosis. He experimented 
in many ways, and gathered many facts which have been dis- 
covered afresh to-day, and regarded as new simply because they 
had been forgotten, or were hitherto unknown to the observers who 
re-discovered them. The facts crowded thick and fast upon him, 
and he has been charged with want of method and arrangement, 
and with a lack of physiological insight; but gifted as we are with 
a riper physiological knowledge to-day, with a broader and more 
intricate conception of brain and nervous function, we forget that 
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Braid worked with imperfect knowledge and without encourage- 
ment from the science of his own day. To his honest research, 
his penetration and originality, we owe the foundation of hypnotic 
science at a time when the study of the functions of the brain was 
making slow progress; and the value of his discoveries has been 
too much discounted, simply because he could not then foresee 
their full significance. 

There is a popular fallacy that weak-minded people are more 
easily hypnotized than the strong-minded, but Braid points out 
that the idiot is the most difficult of all subjects for this purpose. 
He found also that by placing the hypnotized person in a given 
attitude, ideas and movements corresponding with that attitude 
were produced ; thus the attitude of prayer produced devotional 
thought and expression, or the attitude of swimming, climbing, 
throwing a kiss, or fighting, produced corresponding expressions 
and movements. A believer in phrenology, it was natural that he 
should try to link it with hypnotism, and by pressure on the 
bumps of the hypnotized subject he seemed to excite theft, fighting, 
remorse, and other emotions. This is explained to-day by the fact 
that Braid was not aware of the subtle power of suggestion, even 
of the most indirect character, on the person under the spell of 
hypnosis, even when the operator is himself unconscious that by 
look, word, or gesture he is conveying an idea to the patient. I 
must here, for the sake of a clearer understanding of the subject 
of hypnotism, direct your attention briefly to natural sleep, dreams, 
and somnambulism. In this way you will be prepared to follow 
me in the investigation of hypnotism as it is seen to-day. 

Sleep has been aptly described as “ closing for repairs.” Perfect 
sleep has no consciousness, no dreams, no movement ; but it has 
been asserted, on no less authority than Sir William Hamilton’s, 
that there can be no sleep without dreams. Hamilton, Exner, 
and others contrived experiments to determine the degreeg of 
mental activity in sleep, and they invariably found themselves at 
the moment of waking passing out of dreamland. Sleep is not 
sleep according to our conception if this be true, and as dreams 
come like a flash of lightning, it is probable that they are excited 
by the wakening process. Sleep is induced by fatigue, and the 
sense of fatigue is one of the first symptoms of approaching sleep. 
The energies are relaxed, the muscular system is no longer 
braced up, there is a natural tendency to assume the horizontal 
position, the mind becomes sluggish, the senses less acute, and a 
state midway between sleep and consciousness is reached. The 
eyes close, the will drops the reins of government and control, and 
what are called the automatic functions have the mental stage all 
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to themselves. They may occupy it for long or short periods, but 
when they disappear, sleep perfect and profound prevails. 

Under the term “automatic functions” are included a hetero- 
geneous group. The functions of mind and sensation are linked 
together in one harmonious reasoning whole; but within itself 
each function has its distinctive character, and almost every one 
its automatic action. The function of sight is a function by itself, 
so is the function of hearing, and so is the function of memory. 
Yet these and other functions are related to each other, and not 
absolutely independent of each other. Hearing and seeing give 
impressions to memory, and memory in turn, by recalling old 
impressions, permits of comparison with the new. But while all 
the functions are linked together, some are higher or controlling 
functions, while others are lower, and when left to themselves are 
purely automatic. Detach the higher from the lower, and auto- 
matic life has free play till it also goes to sleep. Now when the 
will is detached, the senses or the memory, or some other 
automatic function comes for a time into freer play, and it is an 
astonishing fact that the senses in this preliminary stage of sleep 
are often preternaturally acute; stranger still is it, that in his first 
few sleeping moments the sleeper may be deluded into thinking he 
hears a voice, or other sounds which have no existence. This is a 
trick of memory and expectant attention more than of sensation, 
and it sometimes starts a sleeper bolt upright. Very soon, 
however, sleep is profound, and it is in the morning that the 
automatic play is freest and dreams occupy the field of conscious- 
ness. Without the automatic play of memory there could be no 
dreams; but in dreamsthis automatic play, freed from the guidance 
of the higher faculties, is rapid in its action and incoherent in its 
manifestations, like the machinery of a watch which, freed from 
the control of the balance-spring, acquires increased momentum 
and goes at the rate of a day in a minute. The strange thing is 
that in dreaming a man has the consciousness of motion without 
movement, of seeing without sight, and of hearing without sound ; 
but these are all memories which have kindled up afresh in sleep, 
so that he is really trading on old memories, strangely metamor- 
phosed and pieced together, I admit, but really old memories all 
the time. 

Now, what we must here observe is this, that our dreams are 
the romance of real life, like all fiction, founded on fact; that in 
dreams the play of human life is acted over again, often it is true 
a burlesque or tragedy, and always, bear in mind, subjectively. 
When a man is subjective, he is shut within himself ; when he is 
objective, he reveals himself by speech and gesture, by the features 


of expression, by movement and action. Now, in dreams a man is 
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subjective ; in somnambulism he is objective as well. Our precon- 
ceived notion would be that if a man dreams of fighting he should 
clench his fists and strike out, or if he dreams that he is being 
chased by devils he should be throwing himself precipitately 
downstairs. In real life and in somnambulism, the objective fol- 
lows the subjective as a matter of course; the play is acted. In 
dreams the play is not acted. Somnambulism occurs most fre- 
quently in the early hours of sleep, when sleep is most profound, 
and very rarely has the subject any recollection after, or only of 
the vaguest kind. In some states of somnambulism the subject is 
a mere automaton, guided only by external impressions, and he 
may be subject to the will of another, as if he were artificially 
hypnotized. This is illustrated in the case of a sleeper who, 
coming to a locked door, tries everything and is on the point of 
failing, when a bunch of keys is placed in his hand ; he tries them 
till he gets the right key, then opens the door and passes out. By 
the suggestion of a roll of paper placed in his hand, he opens out 
the supposed music, clears his throat and sings aloud. Such a 
case has been carefully observed. He was offered a tobacco pouch, 
placed before his eyes, he did not perceive it, but, placed in his 
hand, he seized it and proceeded to make a cigarette. There is 
thus a likeness in such cases to hypnotic subjects—the dreamer, 
the somnambulist, the hypnotic subject, are all deprived of the 
guidance and control of the higher mental functions, and they are 
all more than usually susceptible to external impressions. So 
striking is the analogy between somnambulism and hypnotism, 
that we now frequently call the latter artificial somnambulism. 

Somnambulism is a most interesting and fascinating subject, and 
in its graver forms is as naturally related to mental derangement 
as to hypnotism. It opens up many questions and involves many 
illustrations that cannot now be dwelt on; but it has a humorous 
side, that may very happily lighten our subject at the present 
moment before we resume the consideration of hypnotism. The 
humour of somnambulism is nowhere better authenticated than in 
the story of an assistant physician in one of our largest asylums, 
who was continually getting into trouble on account of this weak- 
ness. On one occasion, when making his usual morning visit in 
a detached ward occupied by the more excited patients, he was 
about to leave, when the nurse said— 

“You have not seen the new patient, sir.” 

“What new patient?” said Dr. Blank. 

“The patient you brought over during the night.” 

“T brought no patient over during the night,” was the reply. 

“Dr. Blank,” said the amazed nurse, “I will let you see the 
woman.” 
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Whereupon she opened the door of a room and showed him 
a& maniacal patient. The fact was Dr. Blank had been roused 
from his bed, had dressed and had gone downstairs and examined 
the admission papers. He had received the patient, and as she 
was much excited had gone out of doors to this detached building 
to arrange about a room for her. Yet in the morning all this was 
utterly forgotten. Nothing but seeing the patient there would 
convince the doctor that the event had occurred, and even seeing 
her did not recall the very faintest recollection of her admission. 
While in this case Dr. Blank forgot a real occurrence, in another 
he invented one. A college doctor relates as follows :— 

‘He handed me a letter across the writing-table one morning, 
saying ‘ Read that.’ I found that it was a letter announcing to 
the relatives of a patient, in proper and sympathetic words, that 
the patient had died during the previous night. I was much sur- 
prised, and said—‘ I did not know that patient was dead.’ 

** * Neither is he.’ 

***Then why on earth did you write that letter ?’ 

***T don’t know,’ said Dr. Blank. ‘I felt sure he was dead, and 
wrote it; but as I was closing it for the messenger, I said to my- 
self, But is that man really dead? SoTI went to see, and he is 
not dead.’” : 

This assistant was noted for his metaphysical studies, and on 
one occasion when he had for some days been occupied with the 
introspective method of studying one’s own self and conscious- 
ness, and endeavouring to understand mind by a knowledge of 
self, it unhappily befell that another assistant, whose studies 
were gastronomic, broached the subject of a lobster supper, to 
which all agreed. Three assistants that night tackled the lobster, 
and did not omit to wash it down with ‘“‘ mountain dew." John, 
the night attendant, came in with his report just as they had 
finished, and, nolens volens, he must sit down and finish the 
remains of the lobster supper. At an early hour in the morning 
John became seriously unwell, and with all speed hurried to the 
room of Dr. Blank. He groaned piteously and was in fear of 
death, but the doctor quietly slept on. He then shook him, and 
at last one eye opened, but without any signs of intelligence. In 
answer to John’s oft-repeated question, ‘‘ Oh, Doctor, what will I 
do!” there came from the depths of the doctor’s metaphysical 
consciousness the answer, “‘ John, know thyself.” 

The study of insanity seems to have had a most disturbing 
effect on the mental equilibrium of the assistants in that asylum, 
for twenty years later a successor of Dr. Blank, in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, ordered three hearses for one funeral ; while another 
could scarcely be roused in the early morning when the chief 
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physician entered his bed-room, inquiring how a certain Mrs. Jones 
died. In his sharp peremptory way the chief repeated his ques- 
tion. ‘‘I say, Brown, how did Mrs. Jones die?” Brown as 
brusquely replied, without opening his eyes, ‘‘ Doubled up, Sir.” 
To resume, and bring al] the points we have been previously 
considering to a focus, we may now take in one perspective the 
several grades of mental activities from the simple to the com- 
plex. We regard sleep as the one extreme, implying an absolute 
negation of everything mental,.and reduction to the lowest pos- 
sible limit of life’s functions. Perfect sleep may be described by 
negatives—no consciousness, no dreams, no sensation, no move- 
ment. It is a state of intense stillness, of utter oblivion ; sleep is 
nonentity. The other extreme, the waking state, is made up of 
positives—conscious life, mental activities, the whole machinery of 
life in motion, and the will sitting on high, guiding every mental 
operation, directing every conscious movement, a purpose in this, 
a purpose in that, a purpose in everything. Between these two 
extremes, our perspective is filled in by shades and degrees of con- 
sciousness and mental activity. The oblivion of sleep may not be 
altogether irresponsive. The face may smile in response to 
musical harmonies, and nothing more; the countenance may be 
passive, while inchoate memories flit dimly like a will-o’-the-wisp 
through the field of consciousness ; the dreams may be coherent, 
and yet merely express simple and childlike thoughts and actions, 
or they may piece together into one grand intelligent conception 
a whole life with its joys and sorrows, peopled with life-like crea- 
tions, animated by great purposes, and all seemingly directed in 
sleep by a conscious intelligence. But the dreams find no animate 
outward expression, the dreamer is still purely subjective. Nearer 
in perspective we see him as a sleep-talker, and from the muffled 
utterance, the insensate jabbering, to the tongue that speaks with 
clear enunciation and reveals the workings of the inner conscious- 
ness, there are again grades of activity. Here we have the first 
signs of the objective state, man giving expression to himself. 
Nearer still, come the more difficult co-ordinations of muscular 
movement, the getting out of bed, putting on one’s clothes, going 
about the room, opening the door, and passing out. As yet there 
may, however, be no manifest purpose, a mere reaction to some 
internal stimulus without a definite aim; but in the higher states 
of somnambulism, the mental activities are more coherently and 
rationally exercised, purposes are evolved, actions are determined 
and carried out, and crimes have been committed. Somnambulists 
in the higher states of consciousness speak when asleep as if 
awake, answer questions, and may be influenced by suggestions 
from without, as in true hypnotism, and just as hypnotism may 
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pass into ordinary sleep, so that you cannot draw the line 
between them, it is possible to conceive of somnambulism be- 
coming confounded with hypnotism. To fill in the picture further, 
there is the curious condition known as double consciousness 
met with in dreams and in hypnotism, and the still more curious 
though inconceivable state known as the -state of clairvoyance. 
Between the two extremes, the negative sleep and the positive 
waking, lies the spirit world ef the ancient; but modern science 
explains it otherwise. Science tells us that between these two 
extremes the brain is not all asleep; it is more or less responsive 
either to excitation within itself or from without. This condition 
of partial sleep may be natural or artificially induced. If it is 
artificially induced, we call it hypnotism. These are the two broad 
distinctions, but they shade off into others which are recognised 
either as states of disease or the delirious sleep produced by 
drugs. 

Resuming the study of hypnotism, I shall now conclude the 
more technical part of the subject by referring to two important 
factors which have recently done much to multiply its phases, and 
thereafter a few illustrations will suffice to bring you abreast of 
the experiments of to-day. The factors referred to are suggestion 
and expectant attention. Suggestion, though known vaguely to 
Braid, and practised often unconsciously by him, has only of late 
years been developed as a leading factor in the hypnotic process. 
We have seen that Braid brought the subject more into prominence, 
and disparaged the influence of the so-called magnetizer. Sug- 
gestion brings the magnetizer to .the front again, and makes the 
subject when hypnotized a puppet in his hands. Suggestion need 
not be by word, it may be by the merest look, the simplest gesture 
or an unconscious betrayal of expression. It may happen in a 
variety of ways, and the hypnotized subject is so susceptible that 
trivialities of expression, or suggestion of which the operator 
himself may be unconscious, and which might escape the notice 
of the subject in his waking state, are keenly perceived in the 
hypnotic trance. Not only may suggestion be unconscious, but it 
may arise in the subject himself. We have it in the waking state, 
as when a man stammers because he thinks he will stammer. In 
the hypnotic state we find it occurring, as when from a blow the 
subject thinks he will become paralyzed and is so accordingly. A 
subject may be influenced by a suggestion made to him before the 
hypnotic process, or during the séance he may receive a sugges- 
tion to do something when he awakes. The other important 
factor which has now come so much into play is expectant atten- 
tion. From the moment when he places himself in the hands of 
the operator, the subject is in a state of attention. Not only so, 
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but he is expecting something to happen. This state of expectant 
attention makes him peculiarly receptive of impressions and 
extremely susceptible to the influence of the operator, especially 
when he has passed into the state of nervous sleep. 

It is not desirable that I should proceed further with the techni- 
calities of hypnotism. You will want rather to hear more of the 
manifestations induced in this strange subjective state, and though 
the literature of to-day is teeming with such illustrations, and has 
awakened an interest of the most sensational kind, this paper 
would not be complete without some reference to these. 


The very simplest degree of hypnosis is described by Moll, a 
German writer, as follows :— 


I begin with a young man of 20, give him a button to hold, and tell him to look at it 
fixedly. After three minutes his eyelids fall, he tries in vain to open his eyes; his hand 
which held the button drops upon his knee. I suggest to him that it is impossible for 
him to open his eyes. (He tries in vain to open them.) I now say to him, ‘‘ Your hands 
are stuck fast to your knees; you cannot possibly raise them.” (He raises his hands, 
however.) I converse with him, and find him perfectly conscious, and can discover no 
essential change in him whatever. I raise one of his arms; directly I let go, he drops 
it as he pleases. Then I blow on his eyes which open at once, and he is in the same 
state as before the experiment. The young man remembers all I have said to him. 


The only striking thing is therefore that he could not open his eyes, and that he feels 
a certain degree of fatigue. 


We see here the faintest possible exhibition of hypnosis, but if 
the experiment is repeated on the same subject, a deeper sleep is 
induced, and the patient becomes more susceptible to suggestion. 
Thus, in a boy of sixteen, who has been hypnotized several times, 
Moll records phenomena as follows :— 


I request him to look me straight in the eyes. After he has done this for some time, 
I take him by the hand and draw him along with me. ThenI let go, but our eyes 
remain fixed on each other’s. T lift my right arm, the boy does the same; I raise my 
left, he does likewise ; I make him understand by a gesture that he must kneel down ; 
he does so. He tries to rise, but does not succeed so long as I look at him, and fix 


him to the floor by a movement of the hand. Finally, I cease to look at him, and the © 
charm is at once broken. 


Here, then, is a more marked case of hypnosis, in which the 
faculty of imitation is excited by a suggestion of imitation. A 
third experiment is described in this way : — 


Mr. X., 41 years old, seats himself in a chair. I tell him he must try to sleep. 
‘Think of nothing but that you are to go to sleep.” After some seconds, I continue: 
‘*Now your eyelids are beginning to close, your eyes are growing more and more 
fatigued, the lids quiver more and more, you feel tired all over, your arms go to sleep, 
your legs grow tired, a feeling of heaviness, and desire for sleep take possession of 
your whole body, your eyes close, your head feels duller, your thoughts grow more 
and more confused. Now you can no longer resist, now yout eyelids are closed. 
Sleep!” After the eyelids have closed, I ask him if he can open them. He tries to do 
so, but they are too heavy. I raise his left arm high in the air. It remains inthe air, 


and cannot be brought down in spite of all his efforts. I ask him if he is asleep. 
<“Te" 


‘* Fast asleep?” 
Yes.” 
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“ Do you hear the canary singing ? ” 

** Yea.” 

‘* Now you hear the concert?” 

*“ Certainly.” 

Upon this I take a black cloth, and put it into his hand. 

‘* You feel this dog quite plainly ?” 

* Quite plainly.” 

‘* Now you can open your eyes, you will see the dog clearly; then you will go to 
sleep again, and not wake till I tell you.” 


He opens his eyes, looks at the imaginary dog, and strokes it. I take the cloth out 
of his hand, and lay it on the floor. He stands up and reaches out for it. Although 
he is in my room, when I tell him that he is in the Zoological Gardens he believes it, 
and sees trees, and so on. 

This case illustrates the wide range of suggestion to which the 
hypnotic subject may be exposed, but the range is wider still in 
many cases, and for some it is practically unlimited. A great deal 
depends on the subject, and yet much depends upon the operator. 
Hypnosis becomes easier with every repetition. With the operator, 
nothing succeeds like success. Given a person particularly sus- 
ceptible, to whom hypnosis has become a second nature, and a 
particularly experienced and skilled operator, and almost nothing 
is impossible for them. The subject may be made to drink water 
for sherry, ink for port, milk for brandy. He may be made to see 
nothing where something exists. He may be made to steal or 
commit murder, to sign cheques or forge them, to sell shares, and 
play ducks-and-drakes with his capital. Undoubtedly hypnotism 
may be made a dangerous game, and a criminal side of the ques- 
tion is now beginning to receive attention. The best forensic skill 
may as yet be called into exercise to determine some knotty pro- 
blems in hypnotism, for there seems a possibility that unprincipled 
men may use it for criminal purposes. Liégeois has made some 
experiments to demonstrate the possibility of crime in the hypnotic 
state. He made a girl fire a revolver, which she thought was 
loaded, at her mother, and another put arsenic in the drink of a 
relation. He induced a subject to steal a watch; at first the 
subject refused, but it was represented to him that this watch was 
his own, and then he obeyed the suggestion. 

With reference to the prevention of crime, Du Prel says :— 

All crimes committed under hypnotic influence, even although the hypnotizer be the 
most cunning and knowing knave imaginable, are always liable to subsequent investi- 
gation, by which they may be discovered, and the delinquent brought to punishment ; 
but for this to be accomplished, lawyers must understand hypnotism. The greatest 
difficulty is the loss of memory of the crime which is experienced on waking. This 
loss of memory may be almost certainly insured by the hypnotist, but we may yet find 
exceptions to this rule. The subject, on waking, is oblivious of the deed if the 
operator suggests that he can remember nothing on waking, and if he does not waken 
immediately after the deed is committed. But hypnotize him again, and his memory 


of the deed returns to him; he is a man with a double consciousness; Dr. Jekyll at 
one time and Mr. Hyde at another. 
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How, then, can crime be discovered? You can suggest the 
crime, suggest that all memory of it is to disappear; that if re- 
hypnotized and memory returns, the subject must at all hazards 
screen the true culprit, and yet it is possible to bring home the 
crime to him. The subject may deny all knowledge, if examined 
with direct questions, but there are ingenious ways of getting at 
the truth indirectly. 

An experimental case may here be quoted from Felkin, by 
way of illustration. Liégeois suggested to a lady that Mr. O. 
had spoken slightingly of her, and she was to kill him. She was 
told that she was not to mention who had given her this sugges- 
tion, but to believe that she had acted from her own impulse, and, 
if needful, take an oath to that effect. This order was obeyed 
post-hypnotically, and the lady was convinced of her crime. 
Liebault subsequently hypnotized her, but even then, when asleep, 
she denied that she had received any suggestion to the crime. 
Indirectly, however, she was induced to betray the operator, for 
Liebault said to her, ‘‘ When the person who gave you the sugges- 
tion enters the room you are to sleep for two minutes, and after 
awakening it will be impossible for you to remove your eyes from 
him until I say, ‘Enough.’”’ I need not continue the quotation ; 
suffice it to say that all happened as was predicted, the lady even 
trying to screen Liégeois from discovery. 

Hypnotism, in relation to crime, has other possibilities which are 
sure to suggest themselves sooner or later to the scientific villain. 
It is quite conceivable that a man may commit murder by sugges- 
tion to the victim himself. He may suggest that the victim should 
commit suicide, and, given a clever hypnotizer and a pliable 
subject, this is perfectly possible. Again, we read of cases 
occurring on the Continent where men who have committed a 
crime have hypnotized persons and compelled them to confess to a 
crime they have never committed; further, as pointed out by 
Felkin, we must remember that a criminal who is a somnambulist 
may use auto-suggestion, and so hypnotize himself in order to 
carry out his misdeeds more successfully. 

Can man be hypnotized against his will? This is a matter 
worth inquiring into, for if a man can be made to succumb to 
hypnosis against his will the doctrine of free will becomes con- 
siderably modified. It is altogether a very serious question in 
view of the possible evils of hypnotism, and it is pleasant to have 
the assurance of many authorities that a man cannot be hypno- 
tized against his will. He may be hypnotized without knowing 
it by fascination and fatigue, or in the state of hypnosis he may 
receive suggestion to do certain things when he is awake as of his 
own free will, but knowingly and resistingly he cannot be hypno- 
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tized. Naturally we now ask a second question. Does a man in 
a state of hypnotic sleep inevitably obey suggestion. Are his mind 
and character, his emotions and impulses in servile subjection to 
the will of the operator? Has he no moral sense of duty or 
obligation, right or wrong ; or, having such, is his will so paralyzed 
that he cannot resist temptation ? The answer to this question is 
to be found in the normal character of the subject himself. If 
crime or immorality is easy to him in his waking state, there is no 
bar to it when he is hypnotized. If he is a man of strong upright 
character, he must be a very subtle operator, a wily old serpent 
indeed, who could move him even in hypnosis to do violence to his 
creed and his conscience. We must, however, regard it as a 
possibility, and the future revelations of hypnotism may determine 
some means of check-mating the operator when he goes too far. 
The power of the operator lies in his power of suggestion The 
subject by cultivating his power of auto-suggestion may prepare his 
moral nature beforehand to resist the sophistry of the hypnotizer. 
I have said very little of auto-suggestion, simply because little is 
known of it. For the most part, itis seen in the independent 
ideas which take possession of the subject's mind as the result of 
hallucinations, and which are in no way suggested by the operator ; 
but just as the subject may hypnotize himself, it is possible that 
he may, before submitting to hypnosis, give his mind a bias ina 
direction that may be antagonistic to the will of the operator. 
This is a phase of the matter which requires further investi- 
gation. 

Can the operator hypnotize more than one person at a time? 
My answer to this question is, Why not? The doctor who is in 
the habit of hypnotizing certain patients frequently, should have 
no difficulty in hypnotizing them together; but can a group of 
strangers, taken indiscriminately, be hypnotized at once? Whena 
man gives evidence, the judge wants corroboration ; but what if 
all the witnesses have been hypnotized? The marvellous feats of 
the Indian jugglers have puzzled thousands; but two enterprising 
young men from Chicago, without that singular want of venera- 
tion for an old tradition which characterizes Americans, deter- 
mined to investigate the matter in some conclusive way. One of 
them started with the preconceived notion that the art of the 
Indian jugglers was pure, wholesale hypnotism. His friend and 
he travelled the continent on the outlook for an Indian fakir, and 
at last found one. The one took his sketch-book, the other his 
detectiye-camera, and slid in among the crowd surrounding the 
fakir. The fakir fascinated them by his gaze for a moment, and 
then began his entertainment. A tree grew out of nothing, a 
baby alighted from space, strange and wonderful things were done 
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before their eyes. The one sketched and the other photographed. 
Next day the photographer developed his plates, and arranged 
them alongside the corresponding sketches. The sketches truly 
were there; out the plates were all blank and pictureless, for 
the camera had not been hypnotized. Comment on this story is 
needless ; it comes from America, but it may be true. 

The study of hypnotism naturally leads into many highways 
and byways, and in the study of mental constitution and character 
there are questions arising afresh which the further revelation of 
hypnotism may be expected to explain. Into these we shall not 
enter here, but as being related to them I would here cite a 
graphic description of the hypnotic state given to Dr. Hack Tuke 
by Mr. North, of Westminster Hospital, who had several times 
been hypnotized. Mr. North says :— 

I was not unconscious, but I seemed to exist in duplicate. My inner self appeared 
to be thoroughly alive to all that was going on, but made up its mind not to control or 


interfere with the acts of the outer self, and the unwillingness or inability of the 


inner self to control the outer seemed to increase the longer the condition was main- 
tained. 


This duplicate consciousness is not uncommon in insanity, and 
Dr. Tuke quotes the case of a patient at Bethlehem Hospital, who, 
having lost himself—that is, the self he was most familiar with— 
used to seek for himself under the bed. Mr. North’s conclusion 
in his own case was that the loss of consciousness was more 
apparent than real, for he observes. 


I knew I was playing the fool; that my outer self was doing so, and that my inner 
self was looking on, too idle to interfere. 


This double consciousness is illustrated by Tuke from the 
experience of a medical friend, a distinguished asylum physician, 
when in Switzerland. 


After an Alpine climb of nearly twenty hours, he arrived one night at an inn, where 
he was unable to procure a bed. He had to sleep in the bureau, and was constantly 
disturbed. He was also suffering intense thirst, and had to get up from the sofa to 
drink water every few minutes. When he shut his eyes, innumerable visions passed 
before him associated with water. At last he slept and dreamt. His ordinary occu- 
pations when at home now suggested part of the dream. He dreamt he was mad. 
He had all arranged that he should be conveyed to Bethlehem Hospital, but he says 
one idea was that it would be a simpler thing to die. Whether this was suggested by 
one half of the brain, I do not know, but one self asked the other self, “‘ What will 
you die of?” He says the only answer that could be found was that arising out of his 
thirst, “Water on the brain or serous apoplexy.” The other self responded, 
** Agreed.” “And,” says my informant, ‘in my dreams I died. The malignant part 
of myself rubbed its hands and said, ‘ Well, now, we ’ll have a post-mortem,’ and a 
post-mortem was made.” He saw his own calvarium removed, and the discovery 
made that there was no brain at all, only a miserable bag of membranes. In 


consequence he realised (he says) for the first time ‘‘ what a swindle he had been 
all his life!” : 


To stop here, and tell you nothing of the uses of hypnotism, 
medical and otherwise, may seem abrupt, but the uses of 
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hypnotism have been so much romanced about in our magazines 
and newspapers that what I might repeat would be stale and 
unprofitable. One writer says that hypnotism is good for finding 
out lost lovers and stray dogs, and that it will shortly take 
the place of the pulpit. He observes that the clergy commence 
by lecturing their hearers, and too often send them to sleep, 
whereas hypriotists commence by sending their subjects to sleep 
and then impart good resolutions and impulses which they often 
retain in the waking state. Truly, hypnotism is the wonder of 
the age, and it has lasted for more than nine days; but where 
will it end? Science and philosophy have caught the infection, 
the literary market has got an overdose of it, the artist hopes to 
hypnotize his model so as to intensify emotion and passion, the 
novelist finds in it a new subject for his creative genius; the 
lawyer and the politician contemplate excursions into the realms 
of hypnotic philosophy and practice ; and last, but not least, the 
daughters of Mother Eve want to investigate this mystery for 
themselves, though, truth to tell, they have practised fascination 
and suggestion with the sterner sex long before they undertook the 
systematic study of hypnotism. 

But where will all this end? A serious question. This 
tree of knowledge is a dangerous gift, and the fruit of it must 
not be lightly eaten. Despite all assurances to the contrary, 
I believe that hypnotism will prove a curse instead of a blessing if 
its practice is not hedged round by legal restrictions. Its fre- 
quent repetition on weak subjects must lead to a deepening mental 
and moral degradation, to a loss of will-power, to a fatuous facile 
character, and an utter abnegation of self. If human responsi- 
bility is thus destroyed, if the individual is effaced, and only the 
automaton remains, life becomes a wreck. This is no fancied 
picture ; it is solemn fact. 

Better far that hypnotism should be discredited and again 
forgotten than that it should become the moral plague-spot of our 
social life, a mere trap for the weak and the unwary. While we 
look on it through the medium of our literature as an exhibition of 
new and strange mental processes, we should regard it as no mere 
idle plaything, no innocent amusement, but rather as a matter to 
be carefully investigated, a practice to be rigorously safe-guarded. 

History repeats itself. If we make good use of hypnotism, it 
will remain with us; if we use it ill, it will again pass into the ages 
and be forgotten. 

A. CampBeLtt Cuark, M.D. 
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“IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Since the appearance of General Booth’s book with the above 
title, a great deal has been said and written on the subject of the 
*“Submerged Tenth,” but there seems to be a great deal more 
which requires thinking about and considering before a complete 
solution of the problem is obtainable. In the first place, we must 
array the various component parts of the submerged, and ascer- 
tain and distinguish the several causes of the existence of each, 
and then endeavour to apply some systematic treatment which 
will embrace and affect all the parts ; otherwise, after applying 
remedies which do not touch all the symptoms, we shall find 
ourselves but little advanced in the cure of the present distress. 

We have, on arraying the various parts of the submerged tenth, 
the following, namely : 

(1.) The underpaid workers. 

(2.) The unemployed workers. 

(3.) The non-workers, who may be sub-divided into— 

(a.) The sick and infirm 

(b.) The insane or physically incapable. 

(c.) The aged 

(d.) The vagrant 

(e.) The thief - or morally depraved. 

(f.) The prostitute ) 
And proceeding to ascertain the causes of the existence of these 
various classes we can safely say this. 

The underpaid worker is such from two opposite forces, namely, 
his own ignorance of the value of his labour, which arises princi- 
pally from want of education, and, on the other hand, the greed 
of the employer, who places too high a value on his capital as 
compared with the labour of the worker. 

The unemployed worker—that is, one willing and able to labour, 
but who cannot get employment—is one too often seen in Eng- 
land, but seldom or ever in the Colonies, especially the smaller 
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and newer ones. We have, first, the professional, or briefless 
barrister, feeless solicitor, medical man without a practice, clergy 
man without a living, &c.; all such from an undue swelling of 
the ranks of mental labourers and a distaste for trades and 
manual labour. And the superabundance of tradesmen and 
hand-workers is due more than anything to the fact that England 
is annually sending out vast sums of money for investment in 
other countries, instead of retaining and utilizing more at home, 
and employing those able and willing to work. According to the 
figures given in the Financial News of the 1st January, no less than 
£67,000,000 left England last year. No wonder that the Bank of 
England has had to borrow, and that thousands of willing and 
able workers are out of employment. Another cause is that most 
of the lands in England belong to landlords who, doing nothing 
themselves with or for it, live upon the better portion of the 
profits of agriculture made by the actual tiller of the soil ; i.e., by 
exacting high rents. And a third cause is undoubtedly the 
imposition by foreign governments of prohibitive import duties on 
our manufactured goods. 

The sick, infirm, and insane are so, in very many instances, 
from the little regard that is paid .by employers to ordinary rules 
of prudence and health ; exacting too prolonged labour, supplying 
bad and insanitary accommodation, and, as before stated, under- 
paying the labourer. But, of course, there are but too many cases 
of sickness, infirmity, and insanity arising from heredity, care- 
lessness, ignorance, and other causes directly attributable to the 
employed, and over which the employer has no or little control. 

The large number of aged persons quite or only partially pro- 
vided for is due, I should say, to improvidence in seven out of every 
ten cases. 

Vagrants and thieves the world will always have, I am afraid; 
but their large force is certainly due to the hitherto imperfect 
systems of treating and dealing with them, as well as to the want 
of education and employment. 

And the prostitute—so common in England; what a blot upon 
and disgrace such a creature is to our boasted civilization! And 
why are there such persons? Principally because the young men 
of this century are brought up with the idea that marriage should 
not be entered into before they can start in the same style as that 
in which their parents are living; and also to the way in which 
parents wink at the ‘“‘ follies of youth,” ‘‘ sowing wild oats,” &c. 
And, too, how much the employers of skilled and unskilled labour 
have to answer for in this direction they may easily ascertain if 
they will only take the trouble to compare their own cost of living 
with what they dole out to their employees. The men make the 
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prostitutes, and once such, 30 per cent. remain so—at least at 
present—notwithstanding the many refuges and other places kept 
open for them. 

In a short essay such as this is intended to be, it is difficult, 
yea, impossible, to give all the causes for the existence of the 
submerged tenth, and most probably some very marked and 
prominent ones have been omitted. 

But proceeding to examine the remedies already being adopted, 
and to suggest others, I shall be more daring than General 
Booth, and endeavour to show that all these questions ought to be 
taken up and systematically treated by the Legislature and 
Government, and not relegated to fitful, spasmodic, and uncertain 
private enterprise and charity. Some, and very important, 
measures are certainly being taken in hand, such as education 
and prison discipline, but there is a want of thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness about even these which strikes a comparative 
stranger to England like myself. A State is made up of head, 
body, and limbs, and each requires care and attention; the one for 
the sake of the other, if the whole is to be kept in a healthy state. 
And it is the head which has to think for and govern the rest of 
the frame, and no part can be left to itself; neither can the sub- 
merged tenth. Nor can the latter be relegated to charity, or the 
heart of the body corporate. As yet nations are, in relation to 
most social questions, like partially beheaded beings, the limbs (or 
workers) acting erratically and spasmodically without the full con- 
trol and care of the brain (or government); and but for the life- 
blood (or charity) of the heart, some of the limbs would long ago 
have ceased toact. As it is, they are partially starved and fitfully 
and insufficiently cared for and supplied. The great necessity for 
centralization and of government intervention will be further appa- 
rent if one thinks of the many noble efforts daily being made and 
wasted for want of general order and co-operation and insuf- 
ficiency in themselves respectively. And, further, consider the 
vast sums of money which are being collected and contributed, but 
either never devoted to the charitable purposes towards which 
they are given or foolishly expended. For instance, of what per- 
manent use is it to feed and house men, women, and children, for 
a few nights and days, without providing a way out of the troubles 
which have caused the want. Iam quite certain that if statistics 
were gathered of the amounts annually contributed towards hos- 
pitals, refuges, reformatories, and other charities, by the people of 
Kngland, they would show a sum far in excess of what would be re- 
quired if all such works were undertaken under central control, 
aided by wise legislation and a strict administration of the laws. 
And I see no way in which to make the varying elements of the 
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population work together harmoniously by voluntary co-operation. 
There is, and ever will be, in voluntary efforts a conflict between 
the various religious bodies and a divergence of opinions and 
methods. But if the nation is taxed in order to carry out a sys- 
tematic treatment of the Submerged Tenth, and the Government 
takes the whole matter in hand, there is nothing to prevent all 
classes and denominations being satisfied, and nothing to hinder 
private charities by those who are not pleased. 

General Booth touches but lightly and casually on the sugges- 
tion now offered, and for very good reasons ; firstly, he sees how 
very badly and mistakenly the Poor Law Commissioners carry 
out the duties devolving upon them, the miserable results of their 
action, and the inhuman system followed. And next, the General 
naturally does not wish to see the practical, Christian, and proved 
method he has instituted pass away into other hands to be spoilt 
and blundered over, nor can he find the machinery to curry out 
his method except in his Salvation Army. But these objections 
can, 1am sure, be overcome. Surely there are good and clever 
men of the same way of thinking as the General, and after the 
example being set by him of what can be done, why cannot the 
Poor Law Commissioners mend their ways, the Legislature assist- 
ing them where the Acts they follow hinder them. And as to 
machinery, Government can either employ the Salvation Army or 
form another for the purpose. 

Going a little more into detail and following the subdivision of 
the submerged tenth which I made above, I will briefly scan each 
part, and then summarize my humble suggestions. 

The underpaid worker.—Labour combinations undoubtedly do 
good, and even strikes are sometimes absolutely necessary to 
compel greedy employers to act fairly, but here the Legislature 
could aid most materially by establishing Boards of Arbitration, 
with special (and of course novel) powers, restrictions and safe- 
guards. Much is being done from the pulpit, by lecture and cur- 
rent literature, to bring employers to an understanding that their 
employees are not mere machines, especially made and set apart 
for the benefit and aggrandisement of the former ; buta great deal 
more will have to be preached, said and written before men will 
be brought to see that all human beings are alike in the sight of 
their Maker, with like parts, passions, capabilities, and destiny, 
and that it is due only to accident of birth, parentage, heredity 
and other circumstances that there are the very wide differences 
which now exist between one man and another. Differences there 
always must be, just as there are between the various members of 
a human body. All cannot be head, all cannot be heart, all can- 
not be limbs. At a meeting some must lead, and some be led ; 80 
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also in a march. And all cannot be brain-workers or all hand- 
workers. But at the same time our all-wise and good Creator 
never intended that there should be the great and wide distine- 
tions and differences there are at present in society. 

The unemployed worker.—For the unemployed professional men 
I can see no remedy but to raise the position of the hand-workers, 
so as to remove the great repugnance there is with most who can 
afford superior educations to entering workshops. And for the 
unemployed hand-workers, able and willing to labour, but unable 
to get employment, I think the Legislature could do something in 
more ways than one. Why not specially tax unemployed lands, so 
as to compel owners to part with or let them? This would force 
down rents and prices in order to secure tenants or purchasers ; 
and rents and prices being lower, agriculture would be more 
feasible. Then it has been suggested that a special tax should 
be levied on foreign investments, so as to keep more money in 
England, invested in payable manufactures ; at any rate, enough to 
employ the unemployed and to prevent our banks becoming empty 
of cash and full of paper. But this suggestion is one requiring 
more thought than I have attempted to give it, and one which 
may be said to interfere with that freedom of trade which is 
England’s pride. And the same may be argued against another 
suggestion, namely, that where a particular foreign country im- 
poses a heavy import duty we ought to retaliate with an exactly 
similar import duty against that country and no other. These 
remedies failing, there is the oft-repeated one of emigration, now 
so very easy of accomplishment with the vast territory of the 
British South Africa Company at the disposal of the Government, 
or which ought to be available, if the Government have taken any 
precaution at all in that direction. Hitherto the main difficulties 
have been obtaining lands in other countries suitable and cheaply, 
and the absence of a system such as that indicated by General 
Booth. Emigration without previous preparation and subsequent 
aid is a failure in most instances, and generally ends in the misery 
of the emigrants, loss to the State, and, but too often, the return 
to these shores of those aided, not to speak of the annoyance to 
the colonies of having thrust upon them people quite as unfit to 
combat with the difficulties of life there as they were here. 

Many of the unemployed are so because they have been brought 
up to nothing in particular, but this ean be remedied in the 
growing generation if the Legislature will but make education, 
and especially technical training, compulsory. Teaching the 
masses merely the “three R’s” is but half the scope of education, 
the other half being by far the more important, and the end and 
aim of the whole, namely, some trade, profession, or calling 
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whereby a livelihood can be secured. Employers do not want to 
be bothered to teach youngsters trades, &c., unless they can pay 
premiums for the loss of time of, and the instruction by, the 
former. 

The sick, infirm, and insane.—Although it is, perhaps, wrong in 
principle to interefere between the employer and the employee, it 
is, to my mind, very necessary to prevent men working beyond a 
certain maximum number of hours, because, no matter what the 
need of the labourer to earn more and of the employer to get 
as much work as he can out of those in his service, retribution is 
inevitable—sickness, infirmity, and insanity creep on unawares, 
and it is not the employer or the employee who suffers, but the 
nation and those dependent upon the employee. And, as the two 
principals to the compact do and will not always act with prudence, 
it is the duty of the governing power of the State to step in and 
lay down rules as to the number of hours a man shall be allowed 
to work, making, of course, due provision for extraordinary 
occasions, such as will always be arising. The supervision of the 
sanitary state of workshops has, I believe, already been legislated 
on; but, judging from my own observation, I should say the 
law is either very imperfect or badly enforced and carried out. 

The aged.—-Whether or not legislation should enforce providence, 
by compelling employees to allow a deduction and masters to de- 
duct a certain percentage of wages, to be paid weekly or otherwise 
into the savings banks, it is rather difficult to say, but my own 
opinion is that, with very little expense, Government could enforce 
and carry out a law to that effect. 

In a certain British and Colonial bank all its employees are 
bound by the terms of their contracts to allow a deduction of a 
certain sum per month towards a provident fund. And I daresay 
other institutions do the same. Why, therefore, could it not be 
made universal—of course, gradually ? * 

Vagrants.—It is, I think, a disgrace to any land, and especially 
to England, that vagrancy is allowed. Every loiterer and beggar 
ought to be taken up, given work to do, with food to eat, and a bed 
to sleep in, in public institutions founded and sustained by 
Government, and those who will not work ought, as General 
Booth so justly observes, to get no food. 

Thieves.—These must be punished; but for first offences very short 
and slight ought the infliction to be, the offenders being immedi- 
utely afterwards removed to the institutions which should exist 
for vagrants and beggars. 


* Since the above was written the German Government have passed a compulsory 
State Insurance for working people. 
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Prostitutes.—These, with the advance of the status and circum- 
stances of the masses, will gradually disappear; but until that happy 
time comes prostitutes ought to be taken up, put into Government 
reformatories, made to work, be taught and taken care of in the 
same way as vagrants until they can get employment in some 
honest and respectable calling. The streets of our metropolis and 
towns are hot-beds of sin and misery, and the aid forthcoming to 
the poor creatures is so insufficient that it scarcely affects one in 
every hundred. 

All these subjects are quite as pressing as the Irish question, 
and would that our legislators would but look upon themselves, as 
I do, as the fathers of the nation and the masses as their children. 
We have passed through the ages of war, which monopolized all 
the time and attention of rulers, and we have now come to the social 
questions, which press and demand to be considered above all 
others. 


In conclusion, let me summarize my suggestions to our Legis- 
lature :— 

(1.) Instead of subsidizing General Booth, load on him all the 
honours the nation can suggest, and make him (if he will accept) 
Minister, Chief or General of a new department of the Government, 
i.e. the Charitable Relief Department, with an efficient staff under 
him, quite independent of and unconnected with the Salvation 
Army as such. 

(2.) Establish, on the lines now adopted by General Booth, in 
a larger way, and many others in a smaller, refuges, work-shops, 
training-schools, and farms in all parts of the kingdom. 

(3.) Lay out and prepare new colonies in Mashonaland and 
elsewhere. 

(4.) Take over and amalgamate such of the private hospitals, 
asylums, refuges, &c., as are willing to be taken over. 

(5.) Make education compulsory, and especially technical. 

(6.) Establish Boards of Arbitration. 

(7.) Tax unemployed lands. 

(8.) Tax foreign investments (?). 

(9.) Retaliate on foreign Governments (?). 

(10.) Regulate the hours of labour. 


(11.) Strictly enforce the sanitary regulation of working- 
places. 


(12.) Make saving compulsory. 
(13.) Limit the number of licensed liquor-shops. 


(14.) More stringently enforce and improve vagrancy Acts, 
including prostitutes under their provisions. 

(15.) Raise funds by the increase of the income-tax upon 
capitalists only. 


50 * 
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Until the nation and its Legislature see the relation of all these 
things one to the other, and the impossibility of coping with the 
great question of the Submerged Tenth, unless the whole are taken 
in hand by Government systematically, every aid and assistance 
ought to be given not only to General Booth, but continued to the 
various charitable and useful institutions now sustained by 
voluntary contributions. 

Ideal these suggestions, or some of them, may be, but the time 
is fast approaching when they will not be so considered. 


An Ex- (CotontaL) ATrtoRNEY-GENERAL. 
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Ir is a rather disconcerting reflection, that while criticism, during 
the last fifty years, has been engaged in settling more or less 
permanently a great variety of questions, it has been gradually 
unsettling more and more the very important and, one would think, 
fundamental question of the nature, scope, and limitations of its 
own office. In the early days of the century, its conception of 
itself was tolerably clear. There was a general unanimity of 
opinion that a critic was primarily and above all else a judge. He 
himself never had any misgivings about that. He wore, with an 
air of judicial infallibility, the literary ermine; he grew grey in 
precedents ; and he got into a habit of regarding authors generally 
as the accused in the dock. He was responsible for some grave 
and even scandalous miscarriages of justice ; not a few of his most 
famous damnatory sentences have been unequivocally annulled by 
posterity ; but at least he held firmly and consistently the belief 
that his business was to interpret and administer the literary law, 
and that this law, though not susceptible of regular codification— 
being, indeed, unexpressed in formal statutes—was yet in spirit 
clearly deducible from tradition and generally approved usage. 
Such was the critical creed of a past generation. But even in 
the heyday of the old judicial or magisterial régime, even when the 
critical bench was occupied by Gifford or Brougham, by Jeffrey or 
Sydney Smith, by Wilson or Lockhart or Macaulay, there was in 
very active existence a race of singularly interesting writers, who, 
with strongly marked differences, resembled each other in their 
common antagonism to anything like organized authority. The 
much-abused word Radical, as appropriated by a section of the 
political world, is, as often as not, nearly meaningless; but that 
group of truly imaginative critics, in which Lamb and Hazlitt are 
the two towering figures, might justly have claimed to be exponents 
of Radical principles in literature. If they did not always succeed 
in getting down to the roots of things, it was assuredly not for 
want of enthusiastic digging; and as they dug, their spades cast 
up buried trinkets, and golden coins on which the faces of forgotten 
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kings were still regal. These relics were often of sterling metal, 
and nobly engraved, but still their proper place was in a cabinet 
of antiquities, a virtuoso’s collection, and Lamb’s Specimens (the 
very word suggests a museum) was such a repository. The 
publication of this work in 1808—when Byron was twenty, Shelley 
sixteen, and Keats thirteen—may be regarded as the epoch-making 
manifesto of that opposition party in literature which continued 
to be led by Lamb and Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, perhaps with 
something of the recklessness inseparable from opposition tactics. 
This party ultimately broke the power of the government, the able 
and eminently respectable government of the Giffords and Jeffreys, 
but its own object was not so much an accession to similar power— 
its whole bent and genius were much too informal, too consciously 
irregular for that—as the destruction of everything that savoured 
of official rule in matters of taste and esthetics. It accomplished 
this object ; it made a recognized seat of authority in criticism 
impossible ; and it brought the republic of letters to the condition 
which we now see, a state of unchartered freedom which some- 
times makes us sigh for a paternal government again. 

An oligarchy of critics is, however, no longer practicable. The 
critics themselves have ceased to assume the réle of public censor, 
have ceased to pose as the responsible guardians of law and order 
in literature. Unlike their predecessors, they are much given to 
discussing, with charming ingenuousness, the subject of their own 
craft, their own intellectual work and esthetic mission. The 
terms “‘ author” and “critic” used to represent a distinction so 
pointed as almost to be antithetical. At present they shade into 
each other imperceptibly. The critic becomes more and more his 
own topic, and the reader sometimes vaguely wonders whether 
criticism any longer implies the existence of something criticised. 

It is always good to be with Mr. Saintsbury, for he at least is a 
critic who keeps his object clearly in view, by taking care never 
to be preoccupied with a sense of his own clarity of vision. And 
he is so pleasantly free from nervous airs of responsibility! With- 
out exactly having that “ light touch,” which is perhaps as much 
over-valued just now as a ponderous ceremoniousness of literary 
manners was over-valued by our forefathers, he always avoids 
taking either his subjects, himself, or, one may add, his readers 
too seriously, and whatever faults he may be chargeable with, that 
of dull decorum certainly cannot be numbered amongst them. We 
have a feeling that if (say) the Archangel Gabriel had occupied his 
doubtless ample leisure with writing and publishing poetry, and 
Mr. Saintsbury had undertaken to review it, his criticism would 
have betrayed no sign of his being in the least degree awed by the 
very exalted rank of the author. And while his attitude towards 
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the writers whom he discusses may be described as one of easy 
yet respectful familiarity, his style is felicitously in accord with his 
attitude. It is a style which clearly pays no heed to dignity, yet 
we should hesitate to call it an undignified style, in any sense 
implying disparagement. Now, such a style as Leigh Hunt’s does 
really strike us as undignified in that sense, but the source of the 
impression is his loquacity, his prattling and fussing ways, not his 
contempt for starch and buckram. Beneath his jaunty, skittish 
airs there is some want of true inbred ease. In his light, holiday 
attire he does not look a whit more really comfortable than does 
Sir Thomas Browne in his trailing cloth of gold, starred with 
antique gems, and overwrought with cabalistic symbols. Besides, 
after all, writing and talking are two quite distinct arts, and a 
chatty style is no more truly appropriate in literature than a 
literary style is in conversation. Starch and buckram are as 
foreign to Mr. Saintsbury’s wardrobe as to Hunt’s; but Hunt, in 
eschewing stiffness, constantly falls into slatternliness, and goes 
about with hose down at heels, while Mr. Saintsbury’s arm-chair 
negligence of pose is at worst an agreeable mannerism, which 
pleasantly invites the reader to make himself similarly at home. 
In reprinting, under the title of Hssays in English Literature, a 
number of scattered magazine articles, Mr. Saintsbury takes care 
at the outset to disclaim not only any pretensions to, but any 
affection for, the methods, so far as they are discoverable, of so- 
called ‘ scientific criticism.” He has “ gravely and strenuously 
endeavoured to ascertain’’ what the phrase “scientific criticism ” 
means, and has come to the conclusion that a plethora of meaning 
is not one of its most obvious peculiarities. He sees that what 
gives interest and vitality to the products of art and literature is 
precisely that eternal separateness of the producer, that indivi- 
duality of the individual which baulks the theorist and the dog- 
matist in their attempts to find regularity of sequence in a world of 
glorious caprices. So long as Science “‘ can only deal with classes, 
only with general laws,” and while ‘classes are constantly 
reduced to species of one,” and laws are “ set at nought by incal- 
culable and singular influences,” he finds that the “ scientific 
critic’ is ‘‘ sooner or later,’’ liable to be reduced to ineffectiveness 
by “‘ the mocking demon of the individual,” and to lose all sense 
of his bearing in presence of “‘the great and splendid mystery of 
the idiosynerasy of the artist.” Although we have the satisfac- 
tion of being in substantial agreement with Mr. Saintsbury, we 
are not quite sure that the way in which he puts his point is as 
careful as it is brilliant. Science does, after all, deal with some- 
thing besides classes. Medical science, for instance, has con- 
stantly to reckon with the ‘“‘ mystery” (not necessarily “‘ great and 
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splendid ’’) of the “‘ idosynerasy ”’ of the patient, and is practically 
deserving of the name of science only in so far as it refuses to be 
baffled by ‘‘ the mocking demon of the individual,’ mock he never 
so fantastically. If the analogy hold good—and Mr. Saintsbury’s 
use of the terms “‘ science” and “ scientific ’’ appears to suggest if 
not to challenge its employment—it would seem as though criti- 
cism, after all, must, for diagnostic purposes, argue from general 
laws to individual cases, and for purposes of broadly synthetic 
induction must ascend from individual cases to general laws. In 
doing so, its mode of working is essentially that of a science, though 
it may proceed with less direct consciousness of its own methods 
than other sciences exhibit. Even in estimating such literary or 
artistic phenomona as depart most widely from an accepted stan- 
dard, it is still that standard which furnishes the central data of 
comparison. The critics who make a parade of their ‘ science,”’ as 
if they had a monopoly of intellectual method and order, thoroughly 
deserve all that Mr. Saintsbury says about their pretensions ; but 
if a critic writes with good sense, a respectable equipment of 
knowledge, and an honest endeavour after truth, he will perhaps 
have the satisfaction of finding, on the Last Day, when he shakes 
himself together again, that he had been writing scientific criti- 
cism all his life without knowing it. 

One is sometimes tempted to regret the decay of the noble art of 
slating, as practised by our great-grandfathers. Considered simply 
as a national sport and pastime, it had very real attractions. Of 
course, these were mainly for the practitioners of the art themselves, 
and the disinterested on-lookers; but, then, the same might be 
said of many other manly diversions, from deer-stalking down- 
wards. It was a case in which the individual agony of the victim 
might fairly be supposed to be balanced by the unmixed enjoy- 
ment of the public. For the latter, it was a truly exhilarating 
spectacle, and for the operator himself it must have been splendid 
exercise. One has to admit that the authors undergoing castiga- 
tion seemed seldom able to sink their own egoism so as to enter 
fully and genially into the spirit of the thing, and they were too 
apt to forget that the original fault, the congenital offence, was 
after all their own, in being authors. The critic and the poet, 
especially, were like the gardener and the frog that we have heard 
of. ‘I'll larn you to be a frog,” said the gardener, as he applied 
the hoe of extermination. But though the swashbuckler ways of 
a past generation of critics were rude, the half-contemptuous 
wmiability of the latter-day reviewer must often be quite as bad to 
bear, besides being less medicinal to the soul. Andif the old- 
fashioned dogmatic criticism, with its high-handed legislation, its 
imperial edicts—‘‘ to do thus and thus shall be lawful and right, to 
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do otherwise shall be heretical and wrong ”—was not an unquali- 
fied service to good literature, we may be permitted to doubt 
whether the modern creed of universal appreciation is in every way 
preferable to it. We cannot believe that he criticiseth best who 
loveth best all styles both great and small. Surely the best critic 
is he who, neither ashamed of admiring when he can, nor afraid 
of reprehending when he ought, does not ask the reader to take 
his admiration or reprehension on trust, but vindicates both, by 
adducing such reasons as in all ages have sufficed to demon- 
strate why masterpieces are masterpieces, and why failures are 
failures. 
Wiiu1am Watson. 
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“Tr is to every Irishman who is an intelligent lover of his country 
a delight that there has been rapidly enlarging and flourishing 
amongst us, even during a troubled time, unchecked by political 
tumults and unaffected by party controversies, an institution 
which we can speak of as national in the best sense.”* So ran 
the opening words of an article in a leading Irish journal, criti- 
cising the Annual Report of the Royal Dublin Society for the 
year 1889; and that the unqualified praise thus bestowed upon 
that body is not unmerited, it is now proposed to show. The 
Royal Dublin Society is chiefly known out of Ireland by the mag- 
nificent agricultural shows held biennially at its spacious premises 
at Ball’s Bridge, near Dublin, which are admitted to be the finest 
of their kind in the United Kingdom; but as these shows are the 
outcome of only one branch of the Society’s vast work, a glance at 
the origin, growth, and development of such an important in- 
stitution may not prove uninteresting. 

The Dublin Society was founded on June 25th, 1731, by some 
fourteen gentlemen, who, on that day, assembled in the rooms of 
the Philosophical Society, Trinity College, Dublin, when it was 
unanimously “‘ agreed unto to form a Society, by the name of 
the Dublin Society, for improving husbandry, manufactures, and 
other useful arts.” 

From that year to the present, the record of the Society’s work 
has been one of ceaseless endeavour to benefit Ireland by en- 
couraging native skill and talent in all directions, and by the 
development of the great mineral and other resources of that 
country. Indeed, the early minutes of the Society form simply 
a register of the premiums awarded at every meeting to the success- 
ful inventors of various new implements of agriculture, to the 
improvers of the old, and to clever students in all branches of 
science and art. The executive of the Society, at its inception, 
consisted of the President—the Lord Lieutenant for the time 
being—the Vice-President, and four Councillors; and the mode 
of election of these honorary officers was a peculiar one, for we 


* Irish Times, December 6th, 1889. 
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find it recorded that at the annual general meeting of the Society 
in November 1733, there being nineteen members present, “‘ three 
gilded balls and sixteen others were placed on a height in a basin: 
the three gilded ones were drawn by the Rev. Dr. Jackson, Mr. 
Hamilton, and Mr. Prior, who, naming the following persons, they 
were approved of by the Society, viz. His Grace the Duke of 
Dorset, President; His Grace the Lord Primate, Vice-President ; 
and four others.” 

About this time (1733-34) the Society devoted itself to the 
improvement of agriculture, many farm implements, such as the 
plough, being procured from England and Scotland; seeds of all 
descriptions were imported and premiums awarded to bond fide 
tenant-farmers for their successful sowing and cultivation of 
barley, turnips, oats, lucern, and other cereals. In March 1734 it 
was ordered “ that a man skill’d in working the New Plow may be 
enquired for, and retain’d by the Board to be sent to several parts 
of y® country to instruct the Common Plowmen there in the use of 
the s* Plow, which is found best of any.” In June 1735 the 
Society, being desirous of information concerning a new kind of 
threshing-mill lately set up in Scotland, ordered that the Secretary 
‘“‘endeavour to prevail upon James Moore, a carpenter, to go to 
Scotland to see the mill there, in order that he may be able to 
make one for this Kingdom,” and it was considerately decreed that 
a “sum not exceeding three pounds be allowed said Moore to bear 
his charges, if he willgo!’’ Moore did go, and speedily returned 
with a model of the mill, from which several were made, and were 
soon in working order in Ireland. In 1736 Lord Trimblestown 
wrote to the Society, saying that he had invented a new three- 
coulter plough, and would “‘ send it to Town with his Plowman, in 
order that a public trial may be made of its performance” ; which 
offer the Society accepted ‘‘ with thanks to his lordship for his 
ingenious (sic) letter, and present of said plow.” In November 
1737, a deputation of the Society waited upon the new Lord 
Lieutenant, the Duke of Devonshire, to ‘‘ desire His Grace to be 
the President, and to take them under his protection, upon which 
occasion the Lord Primate made the complement (sic) in the name 
of the Society, and enlarged on the advantages that such a Society 
may be to the kingdom: upon which His Grace return’d thanks 
for the honour done him, and signed the book as a member.” In 
October 1738 Mr. Prior (one of the Secretaries), having informed 
the Society that a Mr. Arthur Dobbs had found, by several ex- 
periments, ‘‘ that the Polyjon Stones at the Gyant’s Causeway, 
when put into a smith’s forge, will all melt into glass,” the 
Committee ordered further experiments to be made by their autho- 
rity. About the same time we find it noted that a Mr. Hoey 
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having laid a ‘parcel of firr-trees in Water for a year or two, 
found upon taking them up that they were grown so hard and 
firm that a hatchet could scarcely cutt or enter them”; and the 
Society recommended the adoption of this plan for obtaining hard 
and durable timber. In 1741 the Society expended upwards of £500 
in premiums for the encouragement of various industries, and for 
planting fruit-trees and seeds of all kinds. They granted a hundred 
pounds to one McClery for ‘‘his new invention of weaving Damask 
linnen”’; fifty pounds to John Roche for “setting up the manu- 
facture of buttons, buckles, and other brass ware”; sixteen pounds 
to Alexander Atkinson for “skill in dying Fustians”; and a sum 
of ten pounds to Robert Baker for “‘ his improvement of lace with 
the needle in imitation of Brussels lace.” 

In 1742, through the instrumentality of the Society, upwards of 
650,000 timber-trees and 30,000 fruit-trees were plantéd in Ire- 
land; and, indeed, between that year and 1790, not less than 
8,000,000 of trees were planted under the supervision of the 
Society. 

Art was not forgotten, for we find premiums constantly offered 
for the best pieces of sculpture and paintings by native artists. 
At a meeting, held in April 1743, the Committee of the Society 
had before them two pieces of sculpture—one a representation of 
St. Paul preaching to the Athenians, the other representing the 
Deluge; and “it being put to the ballot whether the piece of 
St. Paul or the Deluge was the best piece of sculpture, it was 
carried for St. Paul by a majority of twelve to two.” So runs the 
record of the adjudication. 

In 1744 certain experiments were made by which it was proved 
that Irish-made salt was far superior to either the French or 
Portuguese, which was largely imported at that time, and accord- 
ingly a premium was awarded to a Belfast firm who ‘ produced 
their affidavit of making 450 tuns of salt fitt for curing fish.” In 
this year also the Society began to offer premiums for the 
encouragement of brewing with Irish hops, and the first award 
was made to Mr. Thomas Byrne, at the Sign of the Brow of the 
Hill in Sycamore Alley, Dublin, for the “ best barrel of ale whose 
mali was made of Wicklow barley,” the deciding jury adding, 
‘that all the ales produced were extraordinary good, but that Mr. 
Byrne’s Wicklow ale farr exceeded all the rest in flavour, 
clearness, body and lightness on the pallat.’”’ The manner of 
conducting the brewing industry continued very defective till 
1772, when the Society employed a Mr. Combrane, of London, to 
investigate the cause of the defects, and he furnished the Society 
with an able and exhaustive report on the subject. The Society had 
this report printed and circulated, and offered premiums for every 
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barrel of good ale or porter produced, and by so doing gave birth to 
the brewing trade for which Ireland is now so famed. 

The Society in 1745 laid the foundation of the renown it has 
since gained in matters agricultural, by awarding a premium of 
£20 to Thomas Place, in Barrack Street, Dublin, for the best 
stallion imported into Ireland in 1744, ‘‘a chesnut stone horse 
under eight years old, well shaped and very strong and large, 
which cost £57 15s.”; anda premium of £12, “for the most and 
best bulls and heifers ’’ imported in 1744, was adjudged to Edward 
Sims, who brought over fifteen heifers and two bulls under three 
years old ; one bull costing £22 15s., and two of the heifers each 
£10 4s. 9d. prime cost. By way of proclaiming their hostility to 
“rats and mice, and such small deer,” the Society gave a premium 
for the “ best gin for destroying Norway rats,” and also one to 
Michael Neadley, who, in 1744, ‘was adjudged to have killed 
thirteen hundred of them with ferrits and netts.” The city of 
Kilkenny was fortunate enough to secure, in 1745, the Society’s 
premium of £10 offered “‘to the city or large town who should 
best clear themselves of beggars by employing the poor at work,” 
the said town having employed above a hundred persons therein, 
who before begged in the streets. In this year prizes were given 
to children under fifteen years old for the best drawings, and we 
find that George Esdall and Charles De Clasey obtained a guinea 
and a pistole, respectively, for their sketches; and Jane Tudor was 
awarded £5 for her ‘‘ drawings in black and white after Raphael 
and Titian.” 

To enumerate the various subjects which engaged the attention 
of the Society from this time forward, and the substantial 
encouragement given to native talent in all kinds of manufactures 
and industries, would fill many volumes of this Review. 

A well-known writer, travelling in Ireland during 1776-79, 
thus speaks of the Society’s work :—‘‘ Great honour is due to 
Ireland for having given birth to the Dublin Society, which has 
the undisputed merit of being the father of all similar Societies 
now existing in Europe. . . . Yet was there such a liberality of 
sentiment in their conduct, and so pure a love of the public 
interest apparent in all their transactions, as enabled them with 
that small fund (subscriptions amounting to about £1,000 per 
annum) to effect much greater things than they have done in later 
times, since Parliament has granted them regularly £10,000 a 
session.’’* 

At first the Society had to depend solely upon the subscriptions 
of its members; but after some time the Irish Parliament, 


* 4 Tour in Ireland. By Arthar Young. Dublin, 1780. 
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recognizing its excellent work, and wishing to foster it, made 
regular and varying grants to it, till, in 1800, a sum of £15,000 
was granted to it, and in subsequent years these grants were 
continued by Imperial Parliament till the year 1877, when they 
ceased. 

The meeting-place of the Society was at first in a small house 
in Shaw’s Court, Dublin, but as the number of its members in- 
creased, and the scope of its functions required it, several changes 
were made to larger premises. Many of the early meetings of the 
Society were held in a room in Parliament House (now the Bank 
of Ireland), but soon commodious premises were built at great 
expense in Hawkins Street, on the site now occupied by the Lein- 
ster Hall. In 1814 the Society purchased Leinster House, the 
town residence of the Dukes of Leinster, where it has ever since 
been located. At its removal to Leinster House, its members 
numbered 490. When, subsequently, in 1877, it entered into an 
agreement with Government for the sale of these premises, subject 
to certain reserved rights of accommodation, &c., it had 1,300 
members, a number which has now (1890) swelled to close on 1,900. 
The Society is governed gratuitously by a President, seven Vice- 
Presidents, a Council of thirty-six members, and several Com- 
mittees elected by ballot from amongst its members. The late 
Duke of Leinster was, for many years prior to his death, its 
President, and at his decease the Earl of Rosse—a nobleman of 
eminent scientific at‘ainments—was elected to the position. Others 
of the nobility are among its Vice-Presidents, and the Council 
and Committees consist of many of the leading landed gentry and 
the most prominent merchants and professional gentlemen in 
Ireland. 

In 1792 the Society purchased, for a sum of £1,350, the cele- 
brated collection of specimens of the animal and mineral kingdoms 
known as the Leskean Museum, and which was then considered 
one of the finest in the United Kingdom. It formed the nucleus 
of the magnificent collection now in the new Museum of Science 
and Art, Dublin. In 1795 the Society purchased a site at Glas- 
nevin, near Dublin, for Botanic Gardens, and expended large sums 
in laying out the grounds and erecting buildings suitable for the 
purpose. These gardens (now under Government control) have 
long been celebrated for their splendid collection of plants and 
their excellent management. 

As early as 1770 the Society appears not to have been un- 
mindful of the fishing industry, as we find in that year premiums 
amounting to £100, ordered to be given to three persons described 
as ‘fishermen of Rush, co. Dublin,” for 131 ewt. of ling and cod, 
taken during the summer of 1770, between the Island of Tory, in 
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Donegal, and Slyne Head, in Galway.* A survey of the River 

Shannon from its mouth to its source was also made. 

The Society also employed surveyors—one of whom was the 
late Sir Richard Griffith—to make surveys and maps of Ireland, 
and these afterwards developed into the present Trigono- 
metrical Survey. In 1771 a Committee was appointed by the 
Society to investigate the antiquities of Ireland. This inquiry 
was so important and so vast that the Committee afterwards 
became an independent Society, and subsequently the present 
Royal Irish Academy. The Dublin Society was also, long before 
1851—the year of the Great Exhibition in London—the originator 
of local and international exhibitions; and in 1853 the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Dublin was held in the Society’s grounds, 
and was opened by Her Majesty. 

The scientific library of the Society contains nearly sixteen 
thousand volumes, and is one of the most valuable in existence. 
The scientific Proceedings and Transactions of the Society are fur- 
nished to about four hundred learned societies in various parts of 
the globe—Reykiavig, Shanghai, Athens, and San Francisco 
being equally favoured—and these societies in return supply the 
Royal Dublin Society with their publications. 

The afternoon recitals of classical music by the most eminent 
musicians, and the weekly popular lectures on divers subjects by 
distinguished scientists and others provided by the Society, are 
now quite a feature of the season in Dublin. The recitals alone 
cost the Society some £200 a year, and have gone far to improve 
the musical taste existing in the country. 

The now famous agricultural shows of the Society were at first 
held in the grounds adjoining Leinster House, Dublin, but as the 
shows became larger, the Society was constrained to purchase new 
premises at Ball’s Bridge, near the city, and thereon erected suit- 
able buildings, the cost of which up to the present has been up- 
wards of £45,000. The magnificent agricultural exhibitions held 
at these premises are justly celebrated all over the world, and 
reflect the greatest credit on the energy and good administration 
of the Society, and are doing immense practical good throughout 
Ireland. At the great annual Horse Show held in August 1890, 
there were upwards of thirteen hundred entries, including some 
of the finest specimens of stallions, brood mares, and weight- 
carrying hunters ever brought together; more than fifteen hun- 
dred pounds was awarded in prizes in addition to valuable cups 
and medals. The turnstiles registered the entrance of no less 

* This year a vessel has been purchased and equipped at the divided expense of the 


Society and Government to survey the deep-sea fishing-grounds on the West Coast of 
Ireland and already excellent results have been obtained. 
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than forty thousand persons to the showyard during the four days 
of the show. The Horse-Show week has now come to be regarded 
as, par excellence, the carnival week of the year in ‘ dear, dirty 
Dublin.” Then, indeed, does the influx of visitors from all parts 
of the world bring a rich harvest to the botel-keepers and trades- 
people, and the Jehus of the “ cardrivingest ” city rejoice. 

Last year the Society instituted the system of giving prizes 
annually for the best-managed farms in the several provinces of 
Ireland, thus raising a spirit of emulation among the tenant- 
farmers, and resulting, as it undoubtedly will, in incalculable 
benefit to the agricultural portion of the community in that 
country. The competition is divided into two classes, as follows :— 

Crass I.—For the best-managed arable and grass farm of 100 
statute acres and upwards, of which not less than one-fourth 
shall be under tillage. First prize, the Talbot de Malahide Chal- 
lenge Cup and £40. Second, £20 and silver medal. 

Cuass II].—For the best-managed arable and grass farm above 
30 statute acres, and not exceeding 100 statute acres, of which not 
less than one-fourth shall be under tillage. First prize, £20 and 
silver medal. Second, £10 and silver medal. Third, £5 and 
silver medal. 

The competition in each class is limited to bond fide farmers, 
and the term ‘‘farmer”’ is understood to mean a person who de- 
rives his means from farming. The following points are specially 
taken into consideration by the judges :— 

(a) General management with a view to profit. 

(b) Productiveness of crops. 

(ec) Quality and suitability of live-stock. 

(d) Management of live stock. 

(e) State of gates, fences, roads, and general neatness, 

(f) Suitability and repair of buildings and out-offices. 

(g) Suitability and repair of farm implements. 

(h) Mode of book-keeping (if any). 

(i) Management of the dairy and dairy produce, if dairying is 
pursued. 

With a view to encourage lace-making and artistic embroidery 
in Ireland, the Royal Dublin Society offers money prizes and 
medals, in annual value amounting to £75, to be awarded to lace- 
making and embroidery centres, as distinct from single and 
isolated workers. The award of these prizes is intended to elicit 
the best work from the various competing centres, and especially 
to encourage emulation in procuring good designs, and producing 
specimens from them. This competition is divided into various 
sections, including the flat and raised needle-point laces, Greek 
lace, pillow laces, Limerick embroidery, tambour and run work, 
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Carrickmacross, cut cambric and appliqué, crochet, coloured em- 
broidery for domestic purposes, white embroidery, commonly 
called “‘ sprigging”’ or ‘‘ Mountmellick work”; and a silver medal 
is given with each first prize. 

The Society has recently been selected by the Government to be 
the medium of distribution of a sum of £5,000 per annum, which 
has been allotted by Parliament for the purpose of improving the 
breed of horses and cattle in Ireland; and notwithstanding the 
heavy expense connected with such an undertaking, the Society 
performs this service gratuitously and willingly for the good of 
the country. A committee of the Society is at present sitting in 
Dublin for the purpose of inquiring into the causes of the present 
failure of the potato, and into the nature and quality of the various 
descriptions of the plant more especially suitable for different soils 
and localities, and for resisting disease, and the best method of 
cultivation. Many local farming societies throughout the country 
are the recipients of pecuniary aid from the Royal Dublin Society, 
and requests for such assistance, where it is found to be deserved, 
are in few cases refused. The Society still upholds its reputation 
as a great patron of the arts and sciences in Ireland. A sum of 
nearly £50 per annum is granted to the Metropolitan School of 
Art in Dublin to supplement the prizes awarded to successful 
students in that institution, and one of its lady students, Miss 
Kathleen Shaw, who had exhibited remarkable talent for model- 
ling, has been sent to Rome to study, a great part of the expense 
being borne by the Royal Dublin Society. In 1888 the Society 
gave £50 towards establishing the Dublin Technical Schools, 
formed for providing instruction for the poorer classes and artizans 
in various branches of technical art. The Irish Section, which 
was such an important feature of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition at 
Manchester, in 1887, was managed and brought to a successful 
issue by the Royal Dublin Society, which contributed £500 to the 
fund started for the purpose in Dublin. The Dairy School at 
Cork, and the Royal Albert Farm at Glasnevin, receive annual 
grants from the Society of £50 and £100 respectively. A great 
service has just been done by the Society to cattle-breeders, by the 
issue, under its auspices, of the first volume of the Kerry Herd 
Book, which contains the register of nearly 1,300 animals. This 
will have the effect of greatly improving the native breeds of 
Kerry and Dexter cattle. 

It being of special importance that low railway rates should be 
secured for the carriage of live-stock, agricultural produce, fish, 
coal and other minerals, building materials, and other low-priced 
products of industrial enterprise, the trade in which is often 
largely affected by such rates, the Royal Dublin Society was repre- 
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sented at the recent hearing of objections to the proposals of the 
various railway companies before Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and 
kept a watchful eye on the interests of the Irish producer and 
merchant. 

Agreeably to the provisions of the will of the late Captain 
George Archibald Taylor, the Royal Dublin Society is the adminis- 
trator of the income arising from a sum bequeathed by him for the 
promotion of art in Ireland. Under the scheme drawn up by the 
Society, £100 is annually awarded for a scholarship, and three 
prizes to art students in Ireland, on the following conditions :— 


The dividends of the Fund shall be applied, after allowing for the necessary expenses 
of the Trust, to the endowment of scholarships and money prizes, or either, which shall 
be open to all students of art, not exceeding twenty-five years of age, who shall have 
attended for twelve months, at least, a school of art in Ireland, or who, being of Irish 
birth, shall have attended for a like period a school of art in Great Britain or elsewhere, 
and who shall produce at the exhibition hereinafter mentioned a work or works of art 
displaying sufficient merit, or a fair promise of future excellence. 

In case a scholarship shall be awarded to any student for a period of more than one 
year, the successful competitor shall, if required, in each succeeding year while the 
scholarship is held, satisfy the trustees and the Royal Dublin Society that he or she is 
continuing the study of Art. 


The pictures sent in are adjudicated upon by three judges ; 
one appointed by the Society, one by the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and the third by the Governors of the National Gallery 
of Ireland; the present representatives of these bodies being 
Viscount Powerscourt, Mr. Colles Watkins, R.H.A., and Mr. Henry 
Doyle, C.B. (Director of the Irish National Gallery), respectively. 

The Dublin Society was incorporated by Royal Charter of King 
George II., in 1751, which sets forth the reasons of such grant in 
the following preamble :— 


Whereas several of our Nobility and Gentry of our Kingdom of Ireland, Members of 
the Dublin Society, in Behalf of themselves and the rest of the Members of the said 
Society, have by their petition set forth, That having observed vast Tracts of Land and 
Bog in our said Kingdom uncultivated, and a general want of Skill and Industry in the 
Inhabitants to improve them, they formed themselves into a voluntary Society, by the 
Name of the Dublin Society, for promoting Husbandry and other useful Arts in our 
said Kingdom, and have at their own Expense made many Experiments, and published 
useful Observations and Instructions for raising Flax, draining Bogs, and improving 
unprofitable Lands, and distributed considerable sums of Money, in Premiums, to the 
most deserving, whereby a Spirit of Industry and Emulation hath been raised, and 
great hopes conceived that much greater Effects might arise therefrom, tending farther 
to civilize the Natives of our said Kingdom, and render them well affected to us, and 
our Royal Family, and more able to contribute to the increase of the Reveuue, and the 
support of the Establishment of our said Kingdom. That divers of our good Subjects 
are willing to contribute large Sums of Money for the good ends and purposes afore- 
said: But the said voluntary Society are not capable in Law of taking or receiving 
such contributions, or of carrying their good Intentions effectually into Execution 
unless they be incorporated by our Royal Charter, for the Ends and Purposes in the 
said Petition mentioned, with such Clauses, Powers, Jurisdictions, and Authorities. as 
are usually contained in Charters of the like Nature. 
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In 1866 the altered constitution of the Society (then for the first 
time called Royal) made the issue of a supplemental charter neces- 
sary, and this was granted by Her Majesty in that year. In 1877 
the position of the Royal Dublin Society underwent a complete 
change. By the Dublin Science and Art Museum Act of that year 
the Society passed from the condition of dependence upon Govern- 
ment, in which it had existed for many years, and became a self- 
supporting institution, completely free from Government control. 
The charters of 1751 and 1866 were granted under conditions 
which ceased to exist in 1877. These charters were not adapted 
to the new circumstances of the Society, a position requiring, 
amongst other provisions, facilities for greater freedom of action; 
this, combined with the amalgamation with the Society of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland two years ago, caused the 
issue of a second supplemental charter in 1888, under the statutes 
of which the Royal Dublin Society is now controlled. 

In reviewing the vast work of the Royal Dublin Society, an out- 
line of which it has been attempted to give above, one cannot fail to 
be struck with the immense advantages which must accrue to Ire- 
land from having, in its capital city, a body so wide in its aims, 
and so ceaseless in its endeavours to promote the industrial re- 
sources of the country and the social welfare of its people. 
Rarely, if ever, has a private Society been so generous with its 
private funds for the public good as the Royal Dublin Society, and 
the Government, as we have seen, has shown its high appreciation 
of its operations by availing itself, on several occasions, of its co- 
operation and assistance. Surely no one will venture to deny to 
such a Society the right to the motto which for over a hundred 
and fifty years has surmounted its arms—Nostri Plena Laboris. 


Tuomas E. Gaut-GaMBLe. 
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WIT AND PATHOS IN SUETONIUS. 


I rake it that Suetonius was a thoroughly dull man; dull, dismal 
and obscure. He was a man to whom his friends could venture to 
dictate. The younger Pliny writes to tell him that it is high time 
his book should appear, as he was only spoiling it ; and again, that 
it was absurd of him to be alarmed by a dream about the issue of 
a law-suit in which he was engaged. He requests a friend to get 
Suetonius a small estate or garden, but is careful to remark that 
one such as he, a student and a recluse, would require but a 
little one. The man who could submit to be patronized by the 
younger Pliny must have been a poor creature, and on the whole 
lacking in a sense of humour. And consistently with such an 
estimate of his character we find that Suetonius, in the only work of 
his which has come down to us entire, the lives of the Cesars, does 
not attempt to make any display of humour on his own account. He 
makes no jokes; as far as I know, he makes only one facetious remark. 
This shall be mentioned later. Yet there are jokes in Suetonius ; nor 
is his book without situations of pathetic interest. He has made it his 
business, besides describing the habits and personal appearance of 
the various Emperors of Rome, to give specimens of their wit 
where any are forthcoming. It does not seem likely, on the whole, 
that Suetonius was debarred from giving specimens of jokes by any 
consideration but their absence. We may conclude, then, that 
while the principal jesters were Caligula, Vitellius and Vespasian, 
the remarks of Claudius are only sources of amusement at his 
own expense; while Galba, Otho and Titus made no jokes. The 
jokes of Otho may, it is true, have been considered unfit for publica- 
tion even by Suetonius, but Galba was too old and had not time, and 
Titus too much oppressed with his sense of responsibility as emperor. 
Tiberius was not without a certain dry humour. When a deputa- 
tion came rather late in the day from the people of [lium to condole 
with him on the death of his son Drusus, he replied that he, too, 
was grieved on their account that they had lost an excellent citizen 
called Hector. But Tiberius was generally too depressed to make 
a joke. Caligula made up for his shortcomings in this respect. 
Of course Caligula was mad. The man who could invite the 
moon to his embraces, appear in public with his beard gilded, 
or in the garb of Venus, and hold imaginary conversations, 
sometimes rising into angry altercation, with the Capitoline 
Jupiter, was mad if anyone ever was so. But it was in one of 
his sane moments that he described his grandmother Livia as 
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Ulixes stolata, ‘‘ Ulysses in petticoats,” and his barbarities were 
generally so conceived that they should cause amusement to all but 
the victims. At the contests of eloquence which he instituted 
at Lyons, it was his practice to make the unsuccessful competitors 
compose orations in praise of the successful, while those whose 
productions he disapproved were compelled to obliterate their own 
writings with their tongues, unless indeed they preferred to be 
chastised with rods or immersed in the nearest stream. When 
Caligula was ill, a loyal subject vowed a gladiatorial exhibition in 
case of his recovery. Caligula recovered from his illness, made 
the man carry out his vow, and forced him to fight as a gladiator 
at his own games. He used tocompel parents to be present at the 
execution of their children. One such unfortunate asked to be 
excused on the ground of ill-health. Caligula sent him a litter. 
On one occasion, a Roman knight who had been exposed to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre persisted in loudly protesting his 
innocence. The Emperor ordered him to be removed, and had 
his tongue cut out. After that, he again exposed him to the beasts. 
Caligula asked a man who had just returned to Rome after a long 
period of exile, how he had spent the time during his banishment. 
He replied, ‘‘In praying the gods that Tiberius might die, and 
you be Emperor.” It occurred to the Emperor that those at present 
in exile might be offering similar prayers. He sent and had them 
all killed. He had been importuned for a long time by a centurion 
to grant him his dismissal, on the ground of ill-health. He ordered 
him to be killed, with the remark that “‘Blood-letting was now 
necessary, as the man had been taking hellebore so long without 
effect.” One day he was fencing with a professional fighter, with 
wooden weapons ; whipping out a dagger, he stabbed him and ran 
off with the garland of palm leaves usually bestowed on victors. 
On another occasion, all the preparations had been made for a 
sacrifice. The victim was at the altar. Caligula, habited in the 
garb of one whose duty it is to slay the victim, stood ready, his 
dress girt up, mallet raised high in air for the stroke. Down it 
came, not on the victim but on the priest. Without approving of 
the Emperor’s conduct, one can understand his feeling a good deal 
of satisfaction at dealing the blow. The jokes of Caligula have this 
common feature, that they are, as a rule, designed to add insult 
to injury, and make his victims appear ridiculous. 

Claudius, as I have said, was a butt rather than awit. Still, he 
must have been the occasion of as much merriment as many a jester. 
He was quite a well-meaning person, and Augustus’s remarks about 
him are justified by the facts. ‘‘ Misellus érvxe (he writes to Livia), 
nam éy rots orovdaiois, ubi non aberravit eius animus apparet 4 ris 
Yrxijs abrod ebyévea.” But he was ridiculous and undignified, and that 
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the Romans could not stand. And so Suetonius is not kind to him, 
and relates unfeelingly how the poor man, perhaps one of the most 
laborious students of his time, made a fiasco when he attempted to 
realise the fruits of his industry. He was to recite part of a his- 
tory he had written before a large audience. As luck would have 
it, at the beginning of the recitation several benches gave way 
beneath the weight of a fat man. At this a laugh arose. But even 
when it was silenced, the reciter could not help recurring to the 
incident again and again, and bursting into renewed laughter, so 
that it was with difficulty that he got through the recitation at all. 
Claudius had a habit of making uncalled-for and futile remarks. 
Thus at a mimic sea-fight which he gave on the lake Fucinus, the 
combatants, as usual before the engagements, saluted him with the 
words, ‘‘Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant.” ‘Aut non!” Claudius 
thought it necessary torejoin. Inamoment all was confusion. The 
gladiators were pleased to understand the Emperor’s words to mean 
that they were released from the necessity of fighting, and they 
refused to fight. The Emperor was in considerable embarrassment. 
For some time he debated whether he should not order them all to 
be destroyed with fire and sword, but eventually rose from his seat, 
ran along the edge of the lake amid the laughter of the beholders, 
and at length, by dint of threats and entreaties, prevailed on the 
gladiators to begin the conflict. The Romans were in no awe of 
Claudius. A speaker in a law-suit, at which Claudius was pre- 
siding, had the audacity to say to him, “‘ You are an old fool ”— 
Kai ov yépwv «f xaipwpds. In fact, from the day when he was drawn 
out by his heels from behind the curtains till he was first married 
and then poisoned by his niece, Claudius had but a poor time. 

To Suetonius’s spicilegium of jokes Nero makes only a small 
contribution. He aspired to be an artist rather than a wit, 
and his remark on the completion of the golden house, that 
now at last he was lodged as a man should be, is conceived 
rather in the grand style. Yet I imagine he thought he was 
saying something rather funny when, on appointing officials, he 
introduced them to their new functions with the words, ‘“‘ And now 
to business. You know what I want. Nobody is to have a penny 
left.” From whatever cause, Nero met his tragic end having left 
few jokes, though many theatrical utterances, for record on the 
pages of Suetonius. Galba—bald, blue-eyed, gouty Galba—was no 
jester. Perhaps, as I said before, he had not time. Tacitus de- 
scribed him as Capax imperii nisi imperasset, and from our point 
of view he may be dismissed with the words, Capax jocandi nisi in- 
terisset. Otho was a man resembling his predecessor in nothing 
but the barrenness of humorous production which he shares with 
him. Vitellius, however, though not a wit, had a fuad of exuberant 
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jocularity, born of good living and delight at finding himself an 
emperor. On his visiting the battle-field on which his generals had 
lately won him the Imperial throne, some of his suite expressed 
disgust at the stench of the corpses rotting on the field. Vitellius 
reassured them that a slaughtered foe smelt excellently well, and a 
slaughtered citizen still better. This opinion as to the relative 
merits of corpses did not, however, prevent him from drinking 
large draughts of unmixed wine, and distributing the same to his 
attendants, to do away with the effects of the odour. (The 
remark is Suetonius’s own, and is, I think, his only attempt 
at a humorous remark.) Yet he was a coarse fellow, Vitellius,. 
and it was from pure greed rather than any sense of humour 
that, when a Roman knight whom he had condemned to death 
begged for forgiveness on the ground that he had made Cesar 
his heir, he ordered the will to be opened, and finding himself 
associated in it with a freedman, commanded the freedman to 
be executed also. More witty and less coarse than Vitellius, Ves- 
pasian is a man for whom one can feel a certain amount of liking. 
He was a downright fellow, and was not afraid to go to sleep and 
snore loudly during the musical performances of Nero ; and he was 
endowed, too, with qualities which may command our respect. 
But the Romans did not appreciate him. They were offended by 
his vulgarity and avarice. They felt that these post-Julian 
Emperors were low creatures; that there had been a great come- 
down since the great Julian line had come. to an end, and they 
were disposed to be critical of the present occupants of the throne. 
Thus Suetonius relates some stories illustrative of Vespasian’s 
greed in no friendly spirit. On receiving the news from a deputation 
that the Senate had resolved to erect a statue in his honour at a 
large cost, Vespasian held out his hand, and said, “‘ Raise it here at 
once; the base is all ready.” A better known remark of Vespasian’s 
deserves to be as well known as it is, as the satire of a sensible 
man on the infatuation of those who would make gods of mortals. 
On being first attacked by the illness which caused his death, he 
remarked : ‘‘ Dear me, I suppose I am turning into a god.” 

The name of Titus is associated with the observation ‘‘ Diem 
perdidi,” and thereby he runs wonsiderable danger of being set down 
as a prig. Domitian was first well meaning though vicious, and 
afterwards cracked, but there is one remark of his which is worth 
noticing. ‘I wish,” said he, ‘‘I were as good-looking as Maevius 
thinks himself.” This is really not a bad remark, and is capable 
of indefinitely extended application. 

There are a few jokes for which emperors are not responsible 
scattered about the book. The wit of Roman soldiers was probably 
more distinguished by coarseness than merit. Still, I cannot help 
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thinking they made a good joke when, in reference to his fond- 
ness for drinking, they substituted for the name Tiberius Nero 
that of Biberius Mero. 

It is time that I should turn to the pathetic element in Suetonius’s 
pages. There was something tragical in the position of an early 
Roman emperor. He was placed in a position far too exalted to be 
filled by a man. A Roman emperor was incalculably more free to 
exercise his power according to his caprices than a modern despot. 
He was not only an absolute ruler, from the constitutional point of 
view, but he was entirely unfettered by what restrains the modern 
Czar far more effectually than any written laws—the force of 
public opinion. People were quite ready to believe that the em- 
peror was a god, and ratherlexpected him to act with the carelessness 
for all restraint characteristic of an Olympian deity. And, again, 
it was not as though they were Oriental despots, who were used 
to this kind of thing. They were still influenced by the traditions 
of a free state. The power of despotism was advancing by leaps 
and bounds. Nero declared that he was the first to make the 
discovery how much was allowed an emperor. Not till Domitian 
did the emperors assume a title hitherto reserved to the gods. 
Such a position was intolerably irksome to reasonable men ; but 
many emperors did not retain their reason—their heads were 
turned. They accepted the general estimate of their own position 
and acted accordingly. ‘‘ Der masstab aller dingen war verloren.” 

Augustus was a reasonable man, and did not like being taken 
for a god—at least, not more than was advisable for political 
reasons. Addressed by a petitioner with the title of Dominus, he 
rebuked him sharply, saying that he was either a fool or guilty of 
gross impiety. This rather reminds one of a story of Frederick 
the Great. One evening a new chamberlain, saying grace at table, 
began: ‘‘ The Lord bless you,” instead of “thou.” The king inter- 
rupted grace. ‘‘ Youhound! In God’s eyes you and I are a pair of 
scurvy dogs. Read grace aright.’ Augustus was offended with the 
timidity with which his subjects approached him, as if he were a 
being from another sphere, and asked someone who was presenting 
him with a petition why he held it out to him as if he were giving 
alms to an elephant? He liked well enough to unbend, as 
where he writes to Tiberius: ‘“ We have passed the holidays 
right pleasantly. We played every day, and kept the dice-board — 
warm. Your brother kept shouting at the top of his voice all the 
time. On the whole, however, he did not lose much. After heavy 
losses he gradually pulled up beyond all expectation. I lost 
20,000 sesterces on my own account, but only because I was pro- 
fusely generous, as I generally am. If I had insisted on having 
the stakes which I let people off, or kept to myself what I gave 
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all round, I should have won quite 50,000. But I prefer this 
way of doing things. My kindness will raise me to celestial glory.” 
Here we have a trace of that light irony which is exemplified so 
strongly in Augustus’s death-bed remarks. 

It must have been a nuisance sometimes being an emperor. So 
felt Tiberius when having casually expressed a wish to see some of 
the sick people in the town, he found. on going out, all the sick 
people in the place ranged in classes according to their ailments on 
the steps of a temple. He was much embarrassed, and went and 
apologized to each individual, not omitting the poorest. But more 
to be pitied than those men who recognized the falseness of their 
position, were those of weak and common mind who took it as it 
came, enjoyed themselves as gods, and then, cast in no heroic mould, 
found themselves face to face with the tragic fate which so often 
cut short their exercise of supreme power. From such a point of 
view we may pity Vitellius when his licentious gluttony was 
interrupted by vague rumours of approaching danger; when 
apprehension gave way to alarm, and alarm to deadly terror; 
when he first laid down the crown and then resumed it; fled from 
his palace, and then returned, to find it desolate but haunted by 
alarms. Suetonius tells the story how, after searching and finding 
no one, his attendants having fled, he tied a belt full of gold coins 
round his waist, and took refuge in the porter’s lodge, tying up a 
dog in front of the door, and putting a couch and a cushion 
against it. That is a pathetic touch ; the pathos consisting in the 
ludicrous inadequacy of the means he took to stave off impending 
destruction, as there is pathos in Homer’s account of how Hector 
took from the head of the dandified Greek he had slain the cap, 
the little weasel-skin cap, which he had put on in the morning, 
pleased at heart with other thoughts than those of Hector’s 
spear which should gride through bone and sinew. With true sense 
of fitness, Suetonius does not tell us if the dog laid about him with 
his teeth, or the sofa and the cushion were thrust back by main 
force. ‘In a moment,” says he, “‘the leaders in the pursuit had 
burst in, and were searching every nook and cranny.” Vitellius is 
drawn from his hiding-place. His hands are bound behind his back. 
A halter is placed on his neck. Half-naked he is dragged into the 
forum, and along the Sacred Way; his head is pulled back by the hair, 
and he forced to hold it up by the sword-point beneath his chin. 
How changed a man from the Vitellius of a few months earlier 
who, entering Italy with all the elation of newly-acquired sove- 
reignty, had hailed the mule drivers and foot passengers so affably, 
inquiring if they had breakfasted, and showing clearly by the 
guttural noises he emitted that he had done so himself. 
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Tue railway-train every year carries not a few English folk past 
Hagenau and through the remains of its ‘‘ Sacred Forest.” The 
place lies on the direct line between Trier and Strassburg. But I 
doubt if many of these travellers realise in what close connection 
that little town—with its two curious old churches, its shady 
promenades, and its prosaic blocks of modern barracks—stands 
to English history. In that little town, which now seems so newly 
German, nearly seven hundred years ago, a King of England was 
tried for various alleged misdeeds, before a youthful German 
Emperor, the ambitious and imperious successor of a great ruler, 
who, to the present day, remains in the mind of his own people the 
grandest and most popular figure in German history. The scene then 
enacted became historic. The Emperor was attended by a brilliant 
train of princes. He was greedy after English gold ; he was eager, 
through this foreign prince, to humble and crush his domestic ene- 
mies, those unquiet Guelphs, who were even then, as they have been 
but lately, a piercing thorn in the side of German Imperialism ; and 
he was powerfully impelled by that thirst for universal rule which 
has from time immemorial been the besetting temptation, the 
will-o’-the-wisp guide, of great Continental monarchs. It is these 
motives which explain his gross outrage upon law and right. 

Not very far distant, in a northerly direction, across the battle- 
field of Weissenburg, resting on one of that cluster of conical 
mountains which here bring the chain of the Vosges to a termina- 
tion amid the fertile fields of the Palatinate, stand the ruins of the 
castle, in the tour ténébreuse of which, as the French call it, that 
same king, Richard Cceur-de-Lion, was some time kept a prisoner. 
It is a picturesque site, in the appreciation of which we are put to 
shame by the local Germans, who are far more zealous than our- 
selves to honour the memory of our king, and to keep alive those 
half-legendary traditions connected with his confinement. If you 
go to Trifels, you will find people there eager to point out to you 
the thick-walled chamber in which the king is known to have been 
lodged. They will tell you where it was that the captive monarch 
first caught sight of his faithful minstrel-friend, Blondel, and 
where, by means of that pretty tenson—of which the words are 
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genuine, though their application to this spot certainly is not, Si 
bel trop affansia, &c.—he managed to make himself known, or is 
alleged to have done so; for the whole story, of course, is a myth. 
You may still tread upon the same stones, a little more worn, upon 
which, in sorrow and impatience, the royal captive trod. You may 
drink out of the same well—recently uncovered—240 feet deep, 
but still in excellent condition, which supplied to the exile the 
“ water of affliction,” if he ever partook of that teetotal beverage, 
which is extremely doubtful. You may cross the green, and look 
down from the boldly projecting tanzplatz upon the same smiling 
landscape which Richard surveyed, never guessing in his day that 
a distant descendant of the lords of a large portion of that country, 
the Counts of Leiningen, was destined in our days to sit upon his 
throne. The local Trifels Association spare no pains in keeping 
the castle in good repair, and in picking up as many old historic 
threads as modern research will enable them to trace. 

Richard Ccur-de-Lion appears to be a very much greater 
favourite with our neighbours than he is with ourselves. ‘‘ A bad 
son, a bad husband, a selfish ruler, and a vicious man . . . a man 
of blood,” Bishop Stubbs calls him. But*that does not concern 
those over whom he did not rule. The French, forgetful of their 
own king’s hatred of him, admire in Richard the chivalrous 
troubadour, the bold knight, and graceful poet. The Germans 
render homage to the dashing and valiant soldier, and still sing to 
an effective tune the familiar lines— 

Du stolzes England, freue dich ! 
Dein K6nig hoch und ritterlich, 
Dein Konig, dein Konig, 

Der tapfre Lowenherz. 

It is only quite recently, after German patriotism has assumed 
something of a new and rather greedily intolerant character, that 
they have begun to throw doubts upon his claim to admiration 
and to resent the aspersion cast upon their own, certainly not 
over-meritorious Emperor, Henry VI., whom they themselves had 
previously surnamed ‘“ The Cruel.” 

The scene to which I have taken the reader is without question 
attractive. The Vosges, rising—as if in making one last effort for 
grandeur— from that confused jumble of low, unimposing mounds, 
in which they stretch across from Alsace, here at their easternmost 
point, form a group of stately hills, standing out boldly from the 
surrounding green plain, the whole composing an admirable land- 
scape. All round lies really pretty country, the best of which once 
belonged to the Leiningens. On one of those heights, surmounting 
the little town of Annweiler, rises the ruined Trivelles or Trifels, 
formerly united by extending lines of fortifications with its sister 
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castles, Anebos and Scharfenberg, the former of which has almost 
disappeared, while the latter remains represented by its last relic, 
a slender, graceful tower. The crumbling stones of Trivelles 
plainly tell a tale of whilom grandeur. This was in former days 
an important military point, and though there is nothing actually 
in proof of the assumption, it may well be that the tradition is 
correct which.assigns it as the site of a Roman castrum. (Some old 
Roman coins of the time of Magnentius have been dug up.) In 
the days of the Old Empire, more especially of that great ruler 
Frederick Barbarossa—who, as was said, castella in caudé equi 
traxit—it was one of the most valued strongholds. In the little 
chapel, which is still shown within the large tower occupying the 
centre of the ruins, were preserved, guarded by monks from 
Eusserthal specially told off for the service, the sacred relics 
brought home from the Holy Land, and the precious insignia of 
the empire. In that same tower is the vault which is known to 
have done duty as a prison, not to Richard only, though the jambs 
of its main door, it is pointed out, show no marks of either lock 
or bar. That is adduced as evidence of the supposed lenity of 
Richard’s treatment, in support of which are quoted the pranks 
which, giving vent to his high animal spirits, he unquestionably 
played off on his guards, amusing them in turns with his merry 
jokes, and terrifying them with his rough feats of strength, and 
often ending with making them all dead drunk at one of those 
bouts at which he invariably remained victor. However, we know 
that he was constantly watched, though it may not have been with 
the same severity which in Durrenstein, as Ralph of Coggeshall 
relates, surrounded him day and night with soldiers standing by 
with drawn swords. ‘Henricus Asper” was not by nature 
merciful, and he was very much afraid of his precious prisoner 
giving him the slip, which he is supposed to have once nearly 
succeeded in doing. And Richard himself, though he did vent his 
constitutional gaiety, when in the mood, upon his guards, still 
evidently grew gloomy enough at times. ‘‘ Pour un captif plus d’ami, 
de parent,” he himself laments in that Provencal sirvente composed, 
as he himself says, “‘ pour son confort.” Those pretty lines may 
still be read in the original. We have, it is to be regretted, no 
English translation which adequately brings out the plaintive 
force of the burden :— 
Mas souy dos hivers prez. 

There are various other parts of the old stronghold affording 
interesting sights, a propugnaculum at the north-western point of 
the triangle which forms the ground-plan of the buildings ; remains 
of a lofty arch, which formerly united the outstanding tower with 
the main building; a supposed kitchen; the bed-chamber, in 
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which it is believed that fairy hands still every night prepare a 
bed for Frederick Barbarossa, should he choose to come for a visit 
on his way from Kaiserslautern to Hagenau; a little chapel 
decorated with Saracens’ heads ; an ante-chamber, and soon. (It 
is a rather curious coincidence, in view of the predilection which 
the late Emperor William is known to have had for an iron 
camp-bed, that tradition much older than this century should 
assign to Barbarossa a bedstead of the same material for his 
nightly couch.) There used to beastately marble “ knight’s hall ” 
in the Palatium, erected by Barbarossa, which is described as 
exceedingly magnificent. That hall, of course, was-in its glory 
when Richard was at Trifels. Where it stood, now is a “ trigono- 
metrical point ’ in connection with the geometrical survey. 

It is the Hohenstaufens mainly to whom Trifels owes its 
prominent position in history. That powerful family, whose rule, 
favourable to the freedom and expansion of cities, Germans still 
look back upon with gratitude, made the castle their favourite 
residence. Hence the legend about Barbarossa, who is, according 
to one story, understood to be waiting underground at Kaiserslau- 
tern (according to a more generally current tradition in the 
Kyffhiuser; and there is a third legend, which quarters the 
Emperor under the Bibelstein in another part of Alsace), sitting at 
a stone table through which, in the course of centuries, his fiery 
beard has grown, watching until the great day shall arrive when 
he will once more be summoned up to the world above, to grasp 
afresh the sceptre of a glorious, powerful, and fully united Germany. 
It is not quite certain whether the castle was built by Conrad II. 
or HenryIV. Henry IV. certainly resided in it, and from Trifels 
it was that he set out upon that memorable penitential pilgrimage 
to Canossa, which Prince Bismarck has of late years rather 
vividly recalled to men’s minds. So likewise did Henry V. take 
up his abode in Trifels with his Empress, the English Princess 
Maud, the daughter of Henry I., who afterwards married the 
handsome Geoffrey of Anjou, the founder of the Plantagenet family, 
and so became the grandmother of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion. 

Henry VI., succeeding his father, Barbarossa, favoured Trifels 
as much as did any of his predecessors. It was on that ground, 
probably, that he selected it as a place of detention for Richard, 
whom the Duke of Austria had seized, in violation of all law, 
political and ecclesiastical. Henry had, shortly before, at Milan, 
made friends with Philip Augustus, and the two had concocted a 
nice little plot, according to which Richard, whom both feared and 
neither could abide, was to be seized on his way home and securely 
detained. And then—what terms might not the illustrious 
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excelling him in deeds of chivalry and valour, he had steadily 
refused to own allegiance for his provinces situated in France 
to him as to his superior lord; and, moreover, because he had 
refused to marry Philip’s sister, the Princess Alice, to whom he 
had been betrothed, but whom he saw reason to suspect of having 
had a little amour with his own father, Henry II. There are 
some curious old French rhymes still extant bearing on this 
matter, entitled Le Roi d’Angleterre et les quatre-vingt Pucelles, 
which are partially given by Count de Puymaigre, and fully by 
Prosper Tarbé in his Romancero de Champagne. Really, King 
Philip could not afford to throw stones. His father had, in spite 
of the “ piety” attributed to him, very unjustly—and “ impoliti- 
cally’ in the bargain, as French writers point out—turned off 
Queen Eleanor, who brought her rich dowry of lands in France to 
King Henry II. Philip himself, in 1193, married Ingeborg, the 
daughter of the Danish king—almost avowedly for the sake of 
purchasing her father’s help against Richard—and then, when he 
was baulked in his expectations, he discarded her shamefully in 
the very wedding night. It is interesting now to be reminded 
that in those remote days little Denmark pretended to claims to 
the English crown, by right of former conquest, which Philip 
tried to bargain should be transferred to him. In addition to 
this, as in Napoleon’s days, Denmark was to supply the fleet 
which France wanted for the invasion of England. But the 
scheme did not come off. 

Henry had been foiled at Legnano, mainly by Richard’s oppo- 
sition. He laid claim to the kingdom of Sicily and Apulia. But 
Richard had supported Tancred of Lecce, the Emperor’s foe. 
Besides, Richard was certainly abetting Henry the Lion and his 
numerous and powerful German allies, who, having been quieted 
for a time by the Treaty of Fulda concluded in 1190, had once 
more taken the field and were pressing the Hohenstaufen Em- 
peror hard. Henry the Lion was the husband of Matilda, 
Richard’s sister; and whenever he or any of his followers, 
like Bishop Hartvig of Bremen, were expelled from Germany, 
they naturally took refuge in Richard’s dominions, Normandy or 
England. 

When Emperor Henry heard of Richard’s capture by Leopold of 
Austria, the news was accordingly, as German writers put it, 
‘‘more precious to him than gold and jewels.”” He at once sent 
messengers to Philip to convey to him the welcome tidings, and 
great visions of gain the two monarchs indulged in. Henry 
promptly claimed the prisoner from his vassal. It was not meet, 
he said, that a duke should detain a king. That little bit of 
etiquette stood Richard in a good sum of money ; for he had now 
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two captors to pay off instead of one. How the grasping Emperor 
with crafty double-dealing, which provoked at length stern re- 
proofs from his own vassals, as well as a severe rebuke—extorted 
by Queen Eleanor’s persistent remonstrances—from the Pope, 
tried to ‘‘ exploit” his august prisoner, not merely financially, we 
know from the historians of the time. He higgled with the Duke 
of Austria, he higgled with the King. He listened to overtures 
from King Philip Augustus and John of England; and again and 
again he delayed Richard’s liberation, hoping to better his terms 
by breaking his faith. ‘‘ For shame, Roman Emperor!” exclaims 
William of Newburgh ; ‘closing your eyes to law and right, for- 
getting what is becoming to an emperor, you did not blush to 
show yourself a second Saladin!” 

Well might Richard raise a thanksgiving when, with the help of 
the Archbishop of Cologne, he had managed to reach the Dutch 
coast, and trod the planks of a good ship of the loyal cinque- 
port of Rye, that at length, after ‘‘two winters of captivity,”’ he 
had been delivered, in his words, quoted from §. Peter, “out of 
the hand of Herod and from all the expectation of the Jews.” 

England was made to pay for this; and dear it cost the 
country, already impoverished by wars and taxes, though the 
German nobles, who came to visit London a few weeks after, ex- 
pressed surprise, in words rather similar to those attributed to 
Blicher in 1815, at the sight of the prosperity which lay before 
them. ‘‘You were wise,” they remarked, ‘‘to conceal your 
wealth, or our Emperor would have exacted a higher ransom still,” 
than the 100,000 marks on the spot and 50,000 more seven 
months after. The nation had been warned in 1192 by a 
terrible Aurora Borealis, which frightened many, that some great 
disaster was about to happen; and that warning was, of course, 
afterwards applied to Richard’s imprisonment and, what was 
worse, his ransom. A similar celestial sign preceded his liberation. 

As to dates and places of the interviews between Henry and 
Richard, contemporary writers are a little at issue. Hither at 
Ratisbon or at Spires the two negotiated, before the King was 
removed to Trifels, which is locally supposed to have happened on 
the 23rd March 1193. Anyhow, about that time, very probably 
on the 26th, Coeur-de-Lion, having failed to satisfy the Emperor, 
who put forward outrageous demands, entered that gloomy tower, 
from which, says Matthew Paris, no one had ever issued alive who 
had once entered in. Die ac nocte strictissime custodiebatur. In 
that confinement he was, without the intervention of Blondel, 
found out by the Bishop of Salisbury, and also by the faithful 
Bishop of Ely, who so far arranged matters with the Emperor, 
that Richard was shortly after removed to Hagenau, where, accord- 
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ing to his own not over-trustworthy evidence—since he writes as if 
voluntarily “‘ prolonging his stay for becoming reasons’’—he was 
“‘honourably received by the Emperor and the whole of his court.” 
‘“‘Haguenau prit a cette occasion une physionomie brillante et 
animée,” writes Abbé Guerber in his History of Hagenau; ‘‘ les 
princes de |’Empire et les deputés de Philippe Auguste de France 
se réunient dans le bourg, et le tribunal siégea sur le perron de la 
basilique castrale, sous la présidence de |’Empereur.”’ 

Hagenau, now a place of a little over 12,000 inhabitants, was 
then a comparatively modern town. It was, indeed, popularly 
said to owe its foundation, as well as its name, to that doughty 
knight “ Hagen,” of the Nibelungenlied ; but that is understood 
to have been mere legend. The place was known to have been 
enlarged from a shooting-box to a village by Frederick the One- 
Eyed of Swabia in 1115. It lay amid the sacer forestus or sacra 
foresta, of which still 35,000 acres remain, well timbered with oak, 
chestnut, and pine; well stocked then with game, and well stocked 
also with exemplary saints and hermits, in cells, convents, monas- 
teries, and priories without number. Half the saints of Alsace, 
and they are a host, have saia their beads at one time or other, 
and crucified the flesh in the seclusion of that ‘“‘ Holy Torest ’— 
S. Amandus, the first Bishop of Strassburg; S. Arbogast and 
S. Deicolus, two Irish missionaries; and above all, and besides 
many more, S. Deodatus, the founder of St. Dié. Religious houses 
are there as plentiful as blackberries, with tales, and relics, and 
miracles to them all—Marienthal, Seltz, Konigsbruch, Gorsdorf, 
Marienbrunn, Dahn, St. Walburg, Biblisheim—really more than 
one can remember. §S. Walburga, by the way, who founded one 
of these houses, was the daughter of an English king, and the 
sister of one of the English companions of 8. Boniface. Frederick 
the One-Eyed, the father of Frederick Barbarossa, as Duke of 
Swabia, took a great fancy to the town, in which 8. Bernard is 
reported to have preached his crusade in 1146. His son, the 
Emperor Barbarossa, in 1164 gave the town its first charter and 
became its particular patron, whence the legend of his visiting it 
periodically as a spirit from Kaiserslautern. 

During the ‘‘ Interregnum,’”’ Hagenau became interesting to us 
as being, according to one report, the first German town to 
recognize Richard of Cornwall as German Emperor. It was 
not particularly staunch in its allegiance, as appears from the 
‘pardon ” granted to it in 1262, when Richard held his Court in 
the town, and promised—vain engagement—that it should never 
be separated from the German Empire. 

In later time Hagenau became a free city of the empire, ranking 
at the great Diets immediately after Frankfort. In the fourteenth 
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century it joined the Alsatian Decapolis, which included, besides 
itself, Weissenburg, Colmar, Landau, Oberehnheim, Rosheim, 
Schlettstadt, Kaysersberg, Turckheim, and Minster. Hagenau 
was selected capital of that league. In this century Hagenau be- 
came distinguished as the cradle of Alsatian hop-cultivation, and 
the abiding centre of the hop trade of Alsace and the Palatinate, 
which has grown large and prosperous. The soil suits hops 
exactly, and accordingly the new crop has crowded out tobacco 
and madder, which were formerly the staple selling crops. Hage- 
nau counts for a well-to-do town, but is now full of Prussian 
soldiery, mainly cavalry and riflemen, who keep themselves rather 
obtrusively in evidence. Their bugle-signals resound from all 
sides, and one cannot move ten yards without meeting a uniform. 
The people, however, appeared to me still very French. 

The Reichstag, before which King Richard appeared, was held 
on the 17th April 1193. Exactly a year after, on the 17th April 
1194, the King, to undo any mischief that might have been done, 
was re-crowned at Winchester. The old castle in which he was 
lodged, and in which the Diet met, was destroyed by the French in 
1677. The French and the Imperialists were at that period carry- 
ing on a deadly warfare, under which poor Alsace suffered severely. 
By orders of Marshal Créqui, Hagenau was burnt, and, as the 
solid stone walls of the castle would not take fire, Colonel Labrosse 
had them blown up with gunpowder. The learned librarian of the 
Burgerspital, Abbé Hanau, big with the forthcoming magnum opus 
on his own town, however, pointed out to me the exact site, as well 
as some other interesting nooks and corners. There is a very 
good print of the old castle given in Abbé Guerber’s History of 
Hagenau, which shows it to have formed a solid quadrangle 
of buildings, with a fosse running all round, and a massive square 
tower, surmounted by a pointed roof, at each corner. At the outflow 
from the fosse stood a mill, the memory of which is still pre- 
served in the name of a street. In addition to the four corner 
turrets, there was a fifth tower, more lofty, and decorated very 
conspicuously with the imperial eagle, rising up in the middle of 
the front facade, with a round arched gateway—the main entrance 
—a little on one side. In that tower there were, one above the 
other, three chapels, enclosed in strong brick walls, and paved 
with red marble. In the topmost of these were preserved the 
relics which Barbarossa had carried home from the Holy Land— 
a pretty large piece of the true Cross, a fragment of the Crown of 
Thorns, the spear which pierced our Saviour's side, a tooth out of 
John the Baptist’s head, and, morever, the precious insignia of the 
Empire—Charlemagne’s crown, globe, two swords, three golden 
spurs, a white velvet alb, two pairs of scarlet trousers (tibialia), 
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two shoes set with jewels, and the Emperor’s cloak. This pre- 
cious treasure had previously been housed at Trifels; but when 
the Empress Maud was weak enough to give it up to the scheming 
Archbishop of Mayence, who was contending to seat Lothair of 
Saxony on the imperial throne, it was removed to Hagenau. The 
year 1220 saw it back in Trifels. What became of it eventually 
nobody knows. Like the famous picture of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, it disappeared one day and was heard of no more. 

Although the palace is gone, there are some few objects still in 
the town dating from Richard’s time. That old ‘‘ Knight’s Tower,”’ 
which stands so conspicuously on the line of the old walls, is of 
later date. But the walls themselves, of which fragments remain, 
were set up by Frederick the One-Eyed, Barbarossa’s father. 
Then there is that very interesting and picturesque old red sand- 
stone church, dedicated to’ S. George, and containing relics of S. 
Sebastian, which, or part of which, was new and recently conse- 
crated in the days when Richard was at Hagenau. In that 
church—all Romanesque then; now it shows at least three styles— 
probably the knees of our crusading king bent in worship. The 
local people value this church and bestow much care and money 
upon it, so I gathered from the attentive cuwré who, with great 
interest, showed me round. There is a full pictorial hagiology of 
Alsace painted in frescoes on the walls, which has cost 70,000 
francs. It is well in keeping with the building, and interesting as 
what has been aptly called a “Poor Man’s Bible.” But those 
plain round pillars, with their archaic capitals, placed where they 
are by Conrad III., the first Hohenstaufen Emperor, in 1137, 
are far more deserving of attention. So is that small square 
chapel in the Romanesque porch on the south side—the octa- 
ganal centre spire—and a quaint slender turret staircase with a 
charming little German arcade running round it, just above the 
roof, and a good pentagonal apse, pinnacled outside with saints’ 
statues. The frescoes tell an interesting tale of the Irish saints 
8. Arbogastus and §S. Florentius, who came into these, at their 
time, desert parts to convert the heathen; of S. Odilia and S. 
Richardis, one the patron saint of Alsace; of S. Amandus, anathe- 
matising the Arian Bishop of Mayence ; of 8. Dagobert and of 8. 
Eucharius resuscitating his companion 8. Maternus with the Pope’s 
staff, which accounts for the fact that the Pope to this day carries 
no crosier. 

There is another interesting church at Hagenau, of plain 
structure, but good in its way, dedicated to 8. Nicholas. That, 
however, is of later date. . 

The scene of the King’s trial is graphically described by con- 
temporary writers. The young Emperor sat on his throne sur- 
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rounded, on a raised dais, by the princes of the empire. There was 
no King of Prussia then, nor a King of Saxony, nor yet any other 
of that new-fangled princery. But there were rulers with much 
older though humbler titles, powerful enough to say their Emperor 
nay when they chose. The Duke of Austria was there with his 
fingers itching for the ransom, the Palsgrave of the Rhine, the 
Palsgrave of Burgundy, the Archbishops and Bishops, the Duke of 
Swabia. Henry the Lion might have been there, if he had not at 
that moment been in rebellion against the Emperor. But the 
Count of Leiningen certainly formed one of that brilliant assem- 
blage. Had “ the Lion” been in his place as well, then in 1193 
would have met two princes of ancient descent, whose lines were 
destined to blend, centuries later, in the person of our present 
Queen, whose father was a direct descendant of Henry the Lion, 
while her mother (in the female line, for the male line of the 
Leiningens became extinct in 1220) drew her descent straight from 
the Counts of Leiningen; and the two might have been judges of 
that king whose throne their joint descendant was to fill. 

I need not repeat the story of the trial. Richard, we read, 
answered with so much dignity and such princely bearing that he 
won the admiration of all present, the Emperor himself being 
moved to crocodile’s tears, and stepping down from his throne to 
embrace and kiss his captive. But perhaps it may be in place 
just to point out once more that it was not only vulgar greed, nor 
yet revenge, but, in addition to these, deliberate calculation and a 
set plan, in quest of two great ends, which prompted the Emperor 
in his crafty and dishonest course. He wanted the money, indeed, 
to fit out a new expedition for the conquest of Sicily; and the 
Duke of Austria wanted it, as we read—at any rate he is said to 
have employed it—for the embellishment and development of his 
capital, Vienna. But over and above this, Henry aimed at 
making Richard his declared vassal. And he also looked upon 
him, naturally enough, as a hostage for the good behaviour of the 
Guelph league, of whom at that time he stood in some terror, but 
who would not attack him to the detriment of their chief. Ac- 
cordingly, Henry’s emotion did not really count for much. Like 
S. Martin of Tours, he was found to be terribly durus in negotio, 
however bonus he might be in concilio. Against the offensive 
stipulation put forward Richard stood out manfully, until he 
learnt to his consternation that on the 25th of June Henry was to 
meet the King of France at Vaucouleurs in Champagne. That, it 
was clear, meant serious mischief; and accordingly the King gave 
way. Even in Germany his submission has never been regarded 
otherwise than as a purely personal act, laying no obligation upon 
his successors. But the Emperor did not look upon it as a mere 
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idle form. He wrote to the Chapter of Canterbury, in his as- 
sumed capacity of overlord, explaining that he would consent to 
the election of no archbishop who did not meet with his own 
approval. In midsummer 1195 we find him formally calling upon 
Richard to do his duty as a vassal and invade France on Henry’s 
behalf; and in 1198 we find the German princes, on a vacancy 
occurring on the throne, summoning the King of England as a 
prince of the Empire, to take part in the election ‘of a new 
emperor.* Peter of Eboli, the poetical trumpeter of Henry, thus 
records in verse the change which took place in the Emperor’s 
bearing upon Richard’s submission :— 


Flectitur hac humili prece quem non mille talenta 
Nec summi potuit flectere carta patris. 

Imperio postquam jurans se subdidit, inquit : 
Vivet in aeternum lux mea, liber ero. 


However, the liber ero did not come yet. 

His long imprisonment extorted from the King that touching 
sirvente, of which the following is the rather free translation 
given in Burney’s History of Music :— 


No wretched captive of his prison speaks 
Unless with pain and bitterness of soul. 
Yet consolation from the Muse be seeks, 
Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 
Where now is each ally, each baron, friend, 
Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smile ; 
Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile ? 


Though none may blush, that near two tedious years 
Without relief, my bondage has endured. 
Yet know, my English, Norman, Gascon peers, 
Not one of you should thus remain immured ; 
The meanest subject of my wide domains, 
Had I been free, a ransom should have found. 
I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 
Yet still I wear them on a foreign ground. 


* Professor Bryce, following Raumer, suggests that the homage paid by Richard 
may have been for his new fief of Arles. But it was distinctly for England. That 
was the very point. ‘* Deposuit se de regno Anglix,” &c., writes Roger of Hoveden, 
or his continuator. Besides, the homage was rendered in spring, and the new fief, we 
know from Richard’s own letter of 22nd December, was not granted till the Sunday 
before. It would be interesting to learn what is Mr. Bryce’s authority for saying that 
Richard “ voted, as a prince of the Empire, at the election of Frederick IJ.” He did 
not vote at that formal election in 1196, when Frederick was not two years old. And 
he could not have voted at his election proper in 1212, because he died in 1199. He 
did vote, by deputy (four bishops)—not caring, we read, to trust himself again on 
German soil—in 1198, and multa pecunia carried the election of his nephew, Otho IV. 


Without his interference—as appears, at the Pope’s instigation—Germany might have 
been spared the interregnum, 
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Too true it is, so selfish human race! 

‘** Nor dead nor captive, friend or kindred find ; ” 
Since here I pine in bondage and disgrace, 

For lack of gold my fetters to unbind. 
Much for myself I feel, yet ah! still more 

That no compassion from my subjects flows. 
What can from infamy their names restore 

If, while a prisoner, death my eyes should close? 


But small is my surprise, though great my grief, 
To find, in spite of all his solemn vows, 
My lands are ravaged by the Gallic chief, 
While none my cause has courage to espouse. 
Though lofty towers obscure the cheerful day, 
Yet, through the dungeon’s melancholy gloom, 
Kind Hope, in gentle whispers, seems to say: 
‘* Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom.” 


Know, all ye men of Anjou and Touraine, 
And every bach’lor knight, robust and brave, 
That duty now, and love, alike are vain, 
From bonds your sovereign and your friend to save ; 
Remote from consolation, here I lie, 
The wretched captive of a powerful foe, 
Who all your zeal and ardour can defy, 
Nor leaves you ought but pity to bestow. 

Of the bad faith exhibited by the Emperor, when he promised 
again and again to liberate Richard, but yet did not do so, of 
course we all know. A romantic little incident, which even at the 
eleventh hour threatened to delay once more the King’s release, 
may be worth relating. Everything had gone well for Henry. He 
had his money. He had Richard’s nominal allegiance, which 
eventually counted for very little. He had the submission of the 
rebel princes, all except Henry the Lion and his son. To crown 
all, he was planning a new alliance with Philip of France. The 
thing was done rather in a hurry. Philip’s ambassadors came to 
Spires on or about the 17th of January 1194, asking in marriage, 
on their master’s behalf, Agnes, the Emperor’s niece, daughter of 
Conrad, the Palsgrave of the Rhine. Bad husband as Philip had 
shown himself to be, Henry jumped at the proposal. It fell in 
exactly with his schemes. All seemed settled, when, on the 26th 
January, suddenly news arrived to the effect that Agnes had been 
married secretly the night before to—of all men—Henry of 
Brunswick, the son of Henry VI.’s most detested foe, Henry the 
Lion. Palsgravine Irmengarde, not wishing to sacrifice her 
daughter, had immediately upon being apprised of the Emperor’s 
plans, despatched messengers to Henry of Brunswick, between 
whom and her daughter she knew a warm attachment of long 
standing to exist, desiring him to meet her at Stahleck, a castle 
close to Bacharach on the Rhine, on the evening of the 25th. 
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Henry was anything but that ugly person as a family of which 
Prince Bismarck has been good enough to set down the Guelphs, 
a family calculated, in his opinion, to mar the beauty of the 
Hohenzollerns by intermarriage. He is described as the very 
impersonation of manly beauty. To Agnes Irmengarde mentioned 
nothing of her plans, but simply carried her off to Stahleck, and 
then and there had her married to Henry. 

The Emperor was furious on hearing of this. All his best plans 
seemed overthrown, and his enemy appeared once more triumphant. 
He rushed off at once from Spires to Wurzburg. Richard, he 
protested, should not belet go. Against that, however, the German 
princes remonstrated very strongly, more especially those who had 
agreed to be security for Richard, among whom the Archbishop of 
Cologne was foremost. Meanwhile Henry of Brunswick arrived at 
the Emperor’s court, and, as in a play, matters were made up 
between the two parties. On the 29th of January we find Henry, 
as well as his father-in-law, formally witnessing the Emperor’s 
signature to deeds of state. 

Richard was at last liberated on either the 2nd or the 4th of 
February. Knowing what a perfidious person he had to deal 
with, he hurried on to Cologne and from Cologne to Antwerp. The 
12th of March saw him land at Sandwich. But all that has 
nothing to do with either Trifels or Hagenau, whose little tale, so 
far as it is connected with English history, may be worth telling 
for the benefit of those whose travels lead them past those not 
uninteresting places. 


Henry W. Wotrr. 
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THE SOCIALIST REACTION. 


Tue lavish promises of Socialism show a keen instinct for the 
weaknesses of human nature. There is a stately magnificence in 
a bribery which offers, without stint, all the income derived from 
rent of lands or investment of capital, cleverly describing this fund 
as a tribute from labour to ownership, and implying that there is a 
duty on those who do not share in it, to expropriate without undue 
delay the present recipients. The poor man is persuaded that he 
can, by a process of charming simplicity, at once empty the pocket 
of his neighbour and advance the sacred cause of humanity. This 
seductive combination of morality and self-interest is enveloped 
in a cloud of picturesque generalities. We read that, when it 
triumphs, ‘“‘ Humanity will rise to heights undreamed of now; and 
the most exquisite Utopias, as sung by the poet and idealist, shall 
to our children seem but dim and broken lights compared with their 
perfect day.” On the other hand, the poets and idealists, and all 
other persons who seek to maintain archaic notions of security or 
self-denying honesty, are characterized with scant courtesy as 
‘futile, purblind persons, starting @ priori from blank ignorance, 
and proceeding deductively to mere contradiction and folly.” We 
do not quote from unauthorized speakers, but from writers who 
adopt a moderate platform, and claim to rest their case on sound 
economic and ethical principle. 

The talent of Mr. Henry George lay in his recognition of the 
greater value of hardy assertion than of dry economics, in appeal-. 
ing to popular sympathy. Foremost among his imitators stand 
the English Socialists. They seek to attract, and lightly gloss 
over the dangers which attend empirical experiments in social re- 
construction. They rely on the widespread ‘spirit of shiftless 
uncertainty which surrounds social questions, and depict, in 
glaring contrast, the Promised Land on the other side of Jordan, 
and the dreary desert in which individualism drags along its 
burden of industrial despair. It is realised that the masses dance to 
the piper who flatters with most adroitness, and that attention is 
arrested by a studied exaggeration of the selfishness of the thrifty. 
This attitude harmonizes with a well-marked tendency in modern 
legislation. It ,has been charged against the upper and middle 
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classes in England, that when political power was concentrated in 
their hands they used it for class purposes. To a certain extent 
the indictment is maintainable. The pendulum has now swung in 
the opposite direction. There is an outbreak of class bias of a new 
character, and industrial legislation is openly demanded, not from 
a national standpoint, but to gain the support of those voters who 
are thought to hold the scales of political power. 

It has been stated by Socialists, that there are no authoritative 
teachers of Socialism. It is undeniably true that no substantial 
progress has been made in formulating a practicable constructive 
scheme, but the main principles have been sketched in clear out- 
line. The distinctive and essential element in Socialism, that 
which differentiates it from various schemes for social reform, 
which have an artificial appearance of similarity, is the extinction, 
as a Class, of all recipients of rent or interest. The process may 
be hurried or gradual, revolutionary or clothed in constitutional 
form, but the ultimate regeneration of a society, on a Socialist 
basis, necessarily implies the State administration of rent and 
interest. The State can never conform to the Socialist ideal until 
it owns and controls all the means and sources of production. It 
would be fatal, and reproduce all the evils alleged to be inherent in 
individualism, to permit any labourer to invest the fruits of his 
toil in an interest-bearing security. Thrift is not stigmatized as a 
crime, but the hoarding of savings which it is forbidden to use in 
reproductive employment would not command respect. The State, 
having once confiscated capital invested for the production of 
utilities, would have a paramount claim to appropriate private 
hoards, debarred from being applied to useful purposes so long as 
they are retained in the hands of individuals. Officialism, with 
its blighting power of negation, will admit no rival. Discrimina- 
tion is impossible ; all must be extinguished, great and small, the 
workman who owns his cottage as well as the landlord of many 
acres. It matters not that land-tenure differs in England and in 
France, and that the few capitalists in one country contrast with 
the numerous small investors in another. The system is at fault ; 
civilization has proceeded on mistaken lines, and the Augean stable 
must be cleansed throughout. 

Nothing but confusion will arise, unless the distinctive and 
essential basis of Socialism is realised. There is a tendency to class 
as Socialist a motley array of philanthropic proposals, the great 
majority of which are founded, not on the destruction of rent and 
interest, but on their extended enjoyment. The saying attributed 
to a Liberal politician, ‘‘ We are all Socialists now,” either means 
nothing or is altogether misleading. 

The distinction between acts of State interference, which are 
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often classed as Socialistic, and Socialism is of great importance. 
No one disputes that Socialism is only possible on the most extended 
application of State interference ; but this is very far from sup- 
porting the proposition that all forms of State interference imply 
sympathy with Socialism. So far as it is possible to generalize 
an exhaustive negative, it may be said that no measure of State 
interference has hitherto consciously aimed at the extinction of 
private ownership, the essential element in Socialism. The tendency 
of Socialists to quote in their favour various writers and thinkers, 
who are known to be opposed to their proposals, both on the 
ground of practicability and of equity, is wholly misleading. 

The truth of the assertion that State interference is occupying 
a larger sphere than in any preceding period may be doubted. It 
is applied in different directions and for different objects. One or 
two crucial examples may be selected. If, as they assert, there is 
a constant progress through State interference towards Socialism, 
how do the Socialists explain the repeal in England of the two 
series of Acts of Parliament which most directly introduced State 
interference in the regulation of production. We refer to the usury 
laws and the laws in favour of protection. These immediately 
affected both rent and interest, and there are no Acts of Parlia- 
ment of modern date which sought more decisively to widen the 
range of State interference in industrial organization. Further 
instances may be found in the attempts of the Legislature to fix 
arate of wages, the operation of the Poor Law during the main- 
tenance of the Gilbert Act, the laws restricting the right of work- 
men to combine and co-operate, and the whole series of Acts 
enforcing mercantile and trade restrictions which were swept away 
in the hard struggle for industrial freedom. Apart from the 
question of repeal, will the Socialists claim in their favour these 
measures of State interference, or assert that they operated to 
hasten the ultimate extinction, as a class, of all recipients of rent 
and interest? The charge hitherto made against them is that 
they were unduly favourable to the landlords and capitalists. 
Socialists seek to identify themselves with the more recent ten- 
dencies of State interference because it constitutes a new move- 
ment in class legislation, and is thought to be popular with the 
masses, to whom the Socialists appeal for support. 

There was a short period of premature expectation following the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, which the Socialists denounce as an out- 
break of industrial anarchy. Attention was absorbed in a succes- 
sion of scientific triumphs, and production proceeded by leaps and 
bounds. This unexampled development had its difficulties and 
dangers, and it may be pardoned that, for a time, there was no 
thought of limitations and restrictions. Men of exceptional busi- 
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ness power came to the front and were enabled to make large for- 
tunes. Specialized abilities always command a high premium in 
an era of rapidly changing conditions, just as routine is the ideal 
of official mediocrity. When the reaction set in, State interfe- 
rence was demanded, but not on the old lines. It was not alleged 
that rent or interest directly required protection, but that the work- 
men, unaided by the State, could not exact fair terms in their com- 
petition against Capital. It was said that the competitive struggle 
for wealth and employment was tending to degrade the national 
standard of morality and physique. Hence were adopted Mines 
Regulation Acts, Factory Acts, Truck Acts, Education Acts, Public 
Health Acts, and the whole armoury of more modern legislation. 
These do not operate to expropriate the recipients of rent or 
capital, and had they been advocated on the Socialist principle, 
it is more than probable that there would have been indefinite post- 
ponement. Ambiguity reaches its limit when we find the English 
Church, consisting as it does, of a very large number of corpora- 
tions sole, possessed of a life interest in private property, claimed 
and classed as a Socialist institution. 

The grouping in one class of the advocates of various measures 
of State interference and Socialists is not more misleading than 
the classing of all individualists as selfish anarchists. If human 
nature could be perfected, and the limitations to Nature’s bounty 
could be disregarded, the system of industrial organization would 
become a matter of secondary importance. The assumption of a 
perfected humanity implies that each person would do what is 
right, whether voluntarily or under the formal sanction of the 
State. The folly of this assumption, in its crude form, is self- 
evident ; but it enters to a greater or less degree into the argu- 
ment of enthusiasts, who do not accurately discriminate between 
the result at which they aim, and the process by which they seek 
to attain it. The practical statesman rejects Anarchy on the 
same ground that he does Socialism; viz., that it is wholly 
unfitted to the present stage of industrial evolution, and would 
only result in an industrial cataclysm. What is it that divides 
men at the present time, and ranges them under different banners 
on questions of social reform? There are a small number of con- 
sistent Anarchists and a small number of consistent Socialists, 
but the great bulk of Englishmen are neither the one nor the 
other. They note that human nature asserts a stubborn inde- 
pendence of the definitions of theorists, and that the dreary 
forebodings of speculative pessimists have for the most part been 
falsified by subsequent history. There is no scientific frontier, but 
landmarks which indicate the dividing line. The individualist has 
an instinctive bias towards freedom of action, and is not prepared 
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to accept State interference, unless clearly convinced that the end 
is in itself desirable, and impossible of attainment through the 
agency of voluntary effort or association. This attitude is, no 
doubt, open to the charge of opportunism, but the defence is that 
compromise is inevitable in eras of rapid transition and imperfect 
knowledge. ‘The great thinker who has traced the evolutionary 
principles which underly the whole progress of society, fails to 
differentiate State interference for the protection of life and 
property from all other forms of State interference. 

On the other hand, the opponent of the individualist, the advo- 
cate of more extended measures of State interference, may con- 
sistently regard Socialism as at once dishonest and impracticable. 
His instinctive bias is not towards the individual but towards the 
State organism. There is no implication of a desire to extinguish 
all recipients of rent and interest, but more often a settled deter- 
mination to distribute the blessings of private property, either in 
land or capital, among a large number of recipients. One or two 
illustrations may be cited. The Socialists claim, as proof of a 
movement in their favour, the Irish Land Acts. Very different 
views may be entertained as to the policy of these Acts, and they 
undoubtedly mark a new development in State interference. Their 
object is to give greater security to tenants, not to confiscate the 
rights of the tenants in recognition of the claims of the State. 
Bring the issue to a practical test. Let the Socialists explain 
their views on land-ownership to an assembly of Irish tenants, 
whose rights as tenants have been secured, and who are gradually 
paying out the joint ownership of the landlord, and see what 
measures of support they would obtain. The English Allotment 
Acts, and the proposal for the compulsory creation of small 
properties, constitute enlarged proposals of State interference, but 
they are based, not on the extinction of ownership, but on a recog- 
nition of its value and the desirability of its extension. A Socialist 
might fare badly in a society of numerous small owners, but if 
this is doubted, let him test his propaganda by an appeal to the 
peasant proprietors in France. 

It is a false premiss to class in one category individualists who 
are not anarchists, advocates of State interference who believe in 
the utility of private ownership, and Socialists. The result is to 
give Socialism a fictitious importance, and to relegate to the back- 
ground the fact, that, in spite of State interference, and possibly 
to some degree in consequence of it, individual wealth is greater 
in amount and more equitably distributed at the present day 
than at any former period. Bentham’s generalization, that 
greater industrial prosperity will ever conduce to a greater 
equality in distribution, has been fully justified in English history. 
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Socialism may be tested on four crucial points. It is alleged, 
first, that the Socialists fail to prove the exaggerated pessimism 
on which they condemn all forms of industrial evolution, which do 
not imply the extinction as a class of the recipients of rent and 
interest ; secondly, that they give no reasonable grounds for con- 
necting poverty with the institution of individualism, or its relief 
with the establishment of Socialism; thirdly, that the analogies 
adduced do not establish the practicability of State control over 
all the means and sources of production, much less its expediency ; 
and, fourthly, that the transfer of property from private 
owners to the State has no ethical or economic sanction of a 
higher order than could be pleaded in support of many forms of 
dishonesty. 

A Socialist who claims to speak as an economist, and with 
moderation, characterizes modern industrial development as ‘ this 
grotesquely hideous march of civilization from bad to worse.” 
Thé same writer, making no reference to facts or statistics, appeals 
to the credulity of his readers with the bold assertion that civili- 
zation is already ‘in an advanced state of rottenness.”” Where is 
the evidence, of a reasonably trustworthy character, to support 
this reckless pessimism? In the absence of such evidence, it 
stands condemned as a vulgar truckling to class prejudice. Can 
the Socialists maintain that the nett aggregate of national wealth 
has diminished in the last half-century? Can they deny that 
during the same period the average money rate of wages has con- 
siderably risen, probably to the extent of 40 per cent., whereas 
the rise in purchasing-power has been still higher? How do they 
explain, on the theory that civilization is travelling from bad 
to worse, the fact that there has been a decrease of more than 60 
per cent. in the ratio of paupers to population, the number having 
declined from 1 in every 18 in 1850 to 1 in every 46 in 1885? 
To what do they attribute the decided improvement in criminal 
statistics ? Do they say that Trades Unionism and Co-operation 
have only operated to hasten civilization on the road to ruin? All 
the above factors are incidents in “ the grotesquely hideous march 
of civilization from bad to worse.” Unless and until some reason- 
able proof is forthcoming, it is idle to beat the air; but we 
would quote the following remarkable passage, taken from the 
ablest economic work of modern date, the exhaustive and impartial 
treatise of Professor Marshall:—‘‘ The diffusion of knowledge, 
the improvement of education, the growth of prudent habits among 
the masses of the people, and the opportunities which the new 
methods of business offer for the safe investment of small capitals 
—all these forces are telling on the side of the poorer classes 
as a whole, relatively to the richer. The returns of the income- 
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tax and the house-tax, the statistics of consumption of commodities, 
the records of the salaries paid to the higher and the lower ranks 
of servants of Government and public companies, tend in the 
same direction, and indicate that middle-class incomes are in- 
creasing faster than those of the rich; that the earnings of 
artizans are increasing faster than those of the professional classes, 
aad that the wages of healthy 4nd vigorous labourers are increasing 
faster even than those of the average artizan.” 

Though the indictment framed by the Socialists against the 
whole fabric of modern industry should be admitted, this would 
not go far in support of Socialism. It must be proved, in addi- 
tion, that the miseries of the poor are attributable to the private 
ownership of land and capital, and that Socialism would alleviate 
these miseries. The opponents of the Socialists deny that any 
adequate proof has been brought forward under either of these 
heads. It is conceded that great inequalities in social conditions 
are not desirable, but the prosperity of the rich and well-to-do has, 
on the whole, powerfully operated in the direction of equality, and 
done much to bring within the reach of the poor the possibility of 
a higher standard of life. It appears to be forgotten that the very 
rich are a comparatively insignificant number, and that the rich, 
well-to-do, and poor classes insensibly merge into one another, 
without any clearly defined line of demarcation. The national 
fund for subsistence has never been larger in the aggregate, and 
there are manifest signs that, in the distribution of this fund, the 
share of the workman will be further increased. The problem of 
the ‘submerged tenth”’ still remains. No questiou has, in recent 
days, received more careful or anxious consideration, and the first 
step is to reduce the number within manageable dimensions. 
When this has been done, the State might, if necessary, support 
the residue in return for compulsory labour, without seeking to 
place a similar yoke on the remaining 90 or 95 per cent. The 
Socialists are the assailants, the responsibility of making good 
their position rests on them. 

The economic basis of Socialism is the subject of the first 
Fabian Essay. The essayist asserts that private property in land 
and capital is responsible, first, for the growth of a proletariat, 
secondly, for the degeneracy of the proletariat to a condition of 
white slavery, and finally for the existence of the large number of 
unemployed labourers. The indictment is drawn in wide language, 
but the verdict must be guided by the evidence. The argument is 
partly historical and partly deductive. The historical portion is of 
no great importance, though it makes the mistake of attributing 
the first occupation of land to a theoretical Adam, whereas land 
was originally occupied in old countries by tribes or families, who 
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held views more nearly akin to those of the land-nationalists. 
The value of the distinction consists in the fact that the more 
complete recognition of private ownership in land has been coin- 
cident with the growth of what has hitherto been designated as 
industrial civilization, and that, so far from high rents implying 
low wages, we find wages higher in America and England than 
elsewhere, and that in these countries they reach a maximum in 
the localities where the highest rents are paid. 

Turning to the portion of the argument based on economic 
principles, we at once come to a common standpoint. We agree 
that over-population may be a fruitful source of evil, that Ricardo’s 
definition of rent implies the law of diminishing return, and that 
the marginal utility of commodities, produced in excess of the 
quantity demanded, may sink to zero. These principles have long 
been recognized ; let us see how far they condemn individualism 
and what support they give to Socialism. It will need something 
more than bold assertion to prove either that private property in 
land and capital conduces to over-population, or that Socialism in 
this respect would have a remedial influence. The tone of the 
essay shows that the writer, though affecting to deal with the 
whole principle of private property in land and capital, has limited 
his attention to the phenomena of a single country. How, for 
instance, does he explain the conditions in France? The disease 
of private property in land has spread to an extent among the 
peasant proprietors which must alarm the Socialist, and the 
number of persons immorally defrauding the State of economic rent 
reaches its maximum in a community of numerous small owners. 
Here, if anywhere, should the Socialists be able to find proof of 
the connection between private property and over-population. It 
is notorious that nothing of the kind has occurred, but that, on 
the contrary, the population is almost stationary. No explanation 
is vouchsafed, nor is there any attempt to refute the allegation so 
often made, that there is no better check to the tendency towards 
over-population than a wider distribution of private ownership. 

Curiously enough, in one part of the essay it is stated that ‘‘ the 
delusive promise of endless employment blinds the proletariat to 
those disastrous consequences of rapid multiplication which are 
obvious to the small cultivator, and the peasant proprietor.’’ 
The writer shows no consciousness of having conceded the whole 
case in favour of the distribution of ownership in land, as contrasted 
with its extinction, but we must leave it to him to explain the 
contradiction. 

It is still less easy to understand in what way private ownership 
in land intensifies the operation of the Ricardian law of rent, or in 
what way relief could be given, though Socialism should reign 
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supreme. It is a physical law, and loud as the Socialist may 
complain against the niggardliness of Nature, he must acknowledge 
the restriction against which mankind strive in vain. As popula- 
tion increases, the Socialist cannot escape the penalty of a resort 
to poorer soils. He, equally with the indrvidualist, can only raise 
a greater produce at a more than proportionate sacrifice. 

It may create a prejudice against private ownership to trace the 
absorption of all land from the snow-line to the sea-shore, and to 
refer piteously to the necessity of seeking a return from the sands 
on the foreshore; but the question remains, how is this to be 
attributed to the recognition of private property, and in what way 
is it suggested that Socialism will bring relief? Nature pays no 
respect to differing systems of industrial organization, and the 
Socialist has not yet produced the magic wand which will convert 
arid sand into rich loam. Not only is private ownership of land 
made responsible for the niggardliness of Nature, but for the birth 
or immigration of the landless supernumerary, to whom is traced 
the growth of a proletariat. It is pointed out that after all land in 
a country has been occupied by private owners, and there is no 
longer any margin for the creation of sub-tenancies, any new comer 
will be forced to offer his labour in exchange for subsistence. 
It is said, ‘‘ A board stands at the door,” and on the board are the 
words “‘ No room is left.” Without in any way assenting to this 
dramatic generalization, we wish to know what difference it would 
make if all the land in a country had been fully occupied under a 
Socialist régime before the landless supernumerary, to whom the 
growth of the proletariat is traced, had been admitted through the 
door. The cry “ No room is left” will still be heard ; the immigrant 
must still be forced to offer his labour in exchange for subsistence, 
unless Socialism claims the power of creation, or is willing to kill 
off a thrifty citizen whenever a thriftless wanderer chances to 
knock. There is a wanton recklessness in attributing such a 
difficulty to a particular form of industrial organization. Would a 
Socialist society provide for the hapless supernumerary or not? 
If the answer is in the negative, then good-bye to the claim that 
Socialism would find work for the unemployed. If the answer is 
in the affirmative, then good-bye to the charge that the growth of 
a proletariat is due to the private ownership of land and capital. 

It is, fortunately, unnecessary to atiribute poverty to the 
growth of a landless class, whose energies are not directly devoted 
to the production of food. This class arises before the full occu- 
pation of all available lands, and its rise marks the advent of a 
more prosperous era, in which it is no longer necessary to devote 
the whole industrial energy of a country to a struggle against the 
spectre Starvation. Ireland and India should bring this truth 
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home to the English, not to mention the miseries which a series of 
bad harvests entailed upon England in the earlier stages of her 
industrial evolution. 

The last charge made by the Socialists under this head is that 
private ownership in land and capital has not only caused the 
growth of a proletariat, but is responsible for its degeneracy, and 
that hence has arisen the problem of the unemployed. The 
degeneracy of the proletariat is attributed to its numbers,-on the 
principle that the marginal or final utility of workmen, produced 
in excessive quantities, is reduced to zero. This raises again the 
question of over-population, to which we need not recur. It would 
be much more to the point if the Socialists would condescend to 
explain how they propose to remedy the evils consequent on want 
of employment, or in what way, not equally open to individualists, 
they claim to treat the unemployed. There is a waste of energy 
in denouncing the imperfections of humanity, which no one 
denies and everyone deplores. The real problem centres round 
the claim of ‘‘a right to work.” Without in any way underrating 
the difficulties of this problem in an individualist society, it 
appears probable that they would be vastly enhanced under a 
system of Socialism. The right to work is already conceded in 
England under the workhouse test, and the object of the test is 
the protection of the steady and industrious workman. It is this 
class which feels most keenly the competition of the thriftless and 
idle, and it must be a suicidal policy to treat the idler, who is not 
too anxious to find work and who hates the discipline which con- 
stant employment demands, on the same basis as the industrious 
artizan.. There is a consensus of opinion upon this point among 
economists of authority, and the history of the English Poor Law 
during the first thirty years of this century is a standing protest 
against the folly of sacrificing the thrifty to the thriftless. It has 
taken half a century to undo the demoralization induced during 
this period, and the evidence taken at the time has been placed on 
record. There is no desire to treat the less fortunate with harsh- 
ness, but it is a perverted altruism which does not recognize the 
cruelty of the inevitable tendency to level down. Apply to this 
problem the principles of Socialism. The discriminating power of 
private interest, which separates the worthy from the worthless, 
has ceased to operate. Every workman is to be entitled to demand 
the current number of State labour-tickets for work in the State 
workshops. This number will either be equal to all, independently 
of character or merit, or will be adjusted in accordance with some 
arbitrary official scale. In any case, the scale of remuneration 
will not directly depend on the industry and honesty of the indi- 
vidual. Every existing safeguard against the absorption of the 
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better by the worse would be suddenly removed, and we find no 
indication whatever of any substituted precautions. The only 
answer of the Socialists is an appeal to the higher instincts of 
human nature, as though the toilsome burden of effort, the com- 
mon heritage of humanity, at all times and under all social 
conditions, could be suddenly lifted from the shoulders of the 
worker by the magic of Socialism. There is a further reason for 
distrusting this appeal, when we bear in mind that, in discussing 
individualism, no abuse of humanity is too gross, provided only it 
will bring opprobrium on the heartless conduct of the selfish 
individualist. 

What, then, will be the probable result of treating the problem 
of the unemployed on the basis of Socialism, if we take as 
a guide the experience of the past, and the mixed egoism and 
altruism which constitute the average human nature? It is true 
that a tyrannical coercion may bring about a fixed equality, but it 
will be an equality of misery and poverty; and so far from the 
conditions of the unemployed being improved, it is far more 
probable that all classes in society will be levelled down to the 
same low standard. 

The third question which arises is, the probability that all the 
means and sources of production could be successfully organized 
under State control. It is not easy to grasp the vastness of the 
change which would substitute for the vigour of individual initia- 
tive the exclusive monotony of an official routine. The Socialists 
seek to turn the position by the doubtful expedient of appealing to 
analogies. They relegate to the background inquiries which 
depend on a subtle analysis of the influences which operate most 
powerfully on average human nature, and assert that the practi- 
cability of Socialism is standing the test of everyday business 
experience, adding that the objections, generally urged against 
State interference, have less weight where the State is organized 
on a thoroughly democratic basis. 

The instances relied upon by the Socialists have, as we shall 
show later, but a limited and partial application, and fall far short 
of supporting the wide generalization that the State could effi- 
ciently control all the sources of national production. We go 
further, and deny that they meet in any sense the crucial 
difficulties of Socialist production, or that any sound analogical 
argument can be based upon them. It is not asserted that the 
direction of State dockyards, or the distribution of a municipal 
gas-supply, is impracticable, so long as the work is undertaken 
and controlled on the same principles as in an individualist 
organization, with a private proprietor or paid manager at the 
head. This implies the substantial independence of the managing 
VOL. XVI. 53 
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authority, and a power to select agents and workmen in reference 
to capacity and industry, and not as a primary State obligation. 
The Socialists will not say that the conditions of the workmen 
now employed by the State or municipality realise their aspira- 
tions, or that it would be worth a social revolution to substitute a 
collective master for an individual. Their principles, if they are 
not to be merely a sham individualism, imply that the manage- 
ment shall not be independent of the control of the workers, and 
that, without reference to their economic value, the workers are 
entitled to claim employment. There has been no attempt to 
formulate the details, but the Socialist industrial ideal may be 
compared with the political ideal of annual Parliaments and short 
tenures of office. The system becomes a farce, unless the popular 
vote can ensure an effective and frequently-recurring power of 
interference. If the Socialists seek to convince by argument based 
on analogies, let them give instances of successful production on a 
large scale, and in which the principles of democratic management 
have been unreservedly applied. 

The history and position of the great joint-stock associations, 
founded on the principle of limited liability, have been cited as an 
evidence of the advance of Socialism. It may be vaguely sug- 
gested that production by associated effort bears a closer resem- 
blance to State management than production under the control of 
a single private owner, but a closer examination shows how unreal 
is the analogy. Companies incorporated, not with a view to the 
extinction of private ownership of capital, but to its distribution 
among a larger body, are permeated throughout by individualism, 
owing their success to the adoption of individualist methods, and 
constituting at the present day one of the most powerful barriers 
against Socialism. Every shareholder is animated by the desire 
to make his investment a profitable one, and the employed are 
actuated by the knowledge that their position, or chances of ad- 
vancement, depend on their individual energy and industry. It is 
remarkable that the necessity of approximating the system of 
management to that of private firms is almost universally recog- 
nized. In theory, the control of these undertakings rests with the 
whole body of the shareholders, but there has been an inevitable 
acquiescence in the autocracy of chairmen or managers. Nor is 
it alleged that there is any connection of a Socialist nature be- 
tween the heads of the great industrial companies and the large 
body of their workmen ; on the contrary, it is urged against them 
that they pay too great a regard to the interests of the share- 
holders, and too little regard to the long hours of the workmen. 

Let us turn to the instances which are said to prove the prac- 
ticability and expediency of economic Socialism. Reasonable 
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evidence is required that all forms of national industry may be 
safely entrusted to the control of the State or municipality. The 
Socialists rely, first, on what the State or municipality is actually 
doing at the present time, and, secondly, on an heterogeneous 
assortment of Acts of Parliament, which, in some way or other, 
regulate individualist production or place restrictions on industrial 
freedom. It is difficult to appreciate the argument that a tendency 
to increase regulation and restrictions is, in itself, direct evidence 
of the capacity of a Government to assume the exclusive manage- 
ment of all the means and sources of production. 

We do not deny that State or municipal management has suc- 
ceeded within certain narrow limitations; but the scope of the 
experiments which have hitherto been made is altogether in- 
sufficient to justify the wide inference of the Socialists. The 
standing example, which is referred to again and again, is the 
administration of the Post Office. This administration has been a 
success, but it has enjoyed all the advantages of a stringent 
monopoly ; it has been conducted wholly on individualist principles, 
and letters and telegrams are distributed through the agency of 
inventions which, for the most part, have been brought to their 
present perfection under the stimulus of individual initiative. 
The time is probably not far distant when the Post Office will 
take over the business of the telephone companies, and in a few 
years we may hear the marvellous advantages of easy telephonic 
communication brought forward as an illustration of the efficacy of 
a State monopoly. The same argument applies still more forcibly 
to the undertaking by the municipalities of the distribution of gas 
and water. The municipalities bought out the gas companies, 
when the success of gas, as a valuable illuminant, had already been 
established, and subsequent experience has shown that the business 
of gas-making, conducted on a large scale, may be made exceed- 
ingly profitable. Individual initiative is pushing forward electricity 
as a competitor with gas, and it has yet to be shown that munici- 
palities which own their gas-works will welcome a competitor which 
may affect the value of an existing monopoly. The experience of 
municipalities in connection with the supply of water has been more 
varied. We doubt whether Liverpool and Manchester are wholly 
satisfied at the burden which ambitious water schemes have 
thrown upon their resources. When we pass from these well- 
recognized spheres of municipal management to undertakings 
more nearly akin to ordinary industrial business, the balance of 
experience decidedly turns in the opposite direction. The Socialists 
include in their instances of successful municipal management the 
building and control of docks or harbours. Let them give the 
particular docks or harbours to which they refer. Do they include 
53 * 
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in their category Bristol and Preston? The more speculative and 
uncertain a business, the less is it suited in its early stages for 
State or municipal interference. The Hull and Barnsley Railway 
was constructed with every promise of success, but what would 
have been the effect if the risk of this venture had been undertaken 
solely by the Hull municipality, and the resulting loss had fallen 
on the Hull rate-payers? The Manchester Ship Canal may be 
a work of great industrial importance; but few people are bold 
enough to say that the municipality of Manchester would have 
been wise to undertake a responsibility which may involve the 
ultimate expenditure of ten million pounds, and of which the suc- 
cess is necessarily problematical. Taking all these instances to- 
gether, and putting on one side the failures, the first stage in the 
vast problem of Socialism is hardly touched, and it is startling to 
find that the gigantic edifice of a State monopoly of all forms of 
reproductive industry has been reared on so inadequate a foun- 
dation. : 

The argument founded on the various Acts of Parliament which 
place restrictions on individual freedom is still less satisfactory. 
The recognition of the imperfections of individualism does not 
imply the practicability of Socialism, much less its expediency. 
Socialists quote the Adulteration Acts, as though the support of 
private ownership necessitated acquiescence in fraud; they rely on 
the Mines Regulation Acts and the Factory Acts, as though the 
suppression of abuses could constitute a title to an efficient power 
of management; they refer to Local Improvement Acts and Public 
Health Acts, which are mainly concerned with questions of sanita- 
tion and police, and which, in dealing with private property, care- 
fully safeguard the claims of owners. The existence of a public 
vaccinator is cited to prove the industrial capacity of the State, 
and the power of business organization is connected with the 
registration by the State of births, marriages, and deaths. The 
Socialists may perhaps wonder at their own moderation. If they 
are right in classing all individualists as anarchists, it should 
follow that every Act of Parliament which has ever been sanc- 
tioned has either been wholly ineffective, or formed a wave in the 
great current of evolution, which is said to be inevitably hastening 
us towards Socialism. 

The Socialists suggest a further argument. Admitting, they 
say, that governments, representative of certain classes, and not 
of the whole nation, could not safely be trusted with the organiza- 
tion of national industry, this difficulty is removed in a thoroughly 
democratic country. Every probability points to an opposite 
conclusion. The weakness of a democratic government lies in its 
want of controlling and organizing force, and in its inability to 
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secure and retain the services of the most upright and capable 
citizens. It is idle to disregard the natural tendency of democracies 
to select, as their officials and politicians, men who represent the 
average desires and aspirations of the electors, and to view with 
jealous disfavour the merit which claims independence and will 
not brook outside interference. We are not here concerned either 
to blame or to praise this tendency, but to state the fact, and to 
point out that the leaders who seek to arrogate to themselves the 
organization of the new Socialist system are the persons who 
would most quickly be relegated to the ranks of the unemployed. 

The experience of America and of Germany is not without 
interest. Democratic America does not include among her officials 
and politicians men of the highest business power or integrity, 
whereas bureaucratic Germany has attracted an efficient and trusted 
State service, capable in a marked degree of dealing with all such 
questions as may be reasonably handed over to the care and 
regulation of State officialism. 

No explanation has so far been given of the popularity of 
Socialism. No class or party would enter the lists to try the 
abstract question of State against individual organization. Still 
less would any person be persuaded to leave the beaten track, and 
branch off into a pathless wilderness, in order to serve as an 
object-lesson in the demonstrations of rival doctrinaires. The 
strength of Socialism consists in its advocacy of the transfer of the 
benefits of property from one class to another through the medium 
of the State. There is no balance of corresponding obligations ; 
the alleged gain is all on one side, and the certain loss is all on the 
other side. In dressing out this programme to attract popular 
support, flattery is judiciously mingled with bribery. The fact 
that the’ transfer may be gradual does not alter the principle 
involved. On'the contrary, those Socialists are the more honest 
who, having persuaded themselves that private ownership in land 
and capital is immoral, demand its instant extinction. The 
school which claims the merit of greater moderation shows a lack 
of courage, and is open to the imputation of seeking to gain by a 
specious trick what it fears to claim as a right with straightforward 
manliness. 

The extinction, as a class, of all recipients of rent or interest 
implies confiscation. Compensation means the compulsory change 
in a form of investment, and is inconsistent with a system which 
does not allow any kind of private capital. There should be no 
disguise upon this point. It is not the less confiscation that the 
process is gradual, and that the full sovereign has been exacted 
under the guise of successive shillings or sixpences. The suggestion 
that the fact of confiscation may be speciously disguised under the 
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name of taxation is thoroughly dishonest. It constitutes a special 
plea dependent upon a play of words, as though all forms of 
taxation, irrespective of the purposes for which they are imposed or 
of the classes upon whom the burden will fall, could be jumbled 
together under a common denomination. The answer is that many 
forms of taxation are quite unjustifiable, and that among them 
must be classed taxation of which the avowed object is the 
spoliation of a particular class. If this can be proved to be 
necessary, let it be carried out straightforwardly, and not veiled 
under the cant of hypocritical pedantry. 

Unless and until some reasonably conclusive proof is forth- 
coming, that the production of national wealth under Socialism 
will exceed the amount produced under private enterprise, all the 
benefits claimed for Socialism may be traced wholly to the com- 
pulsory transfer of property without compensation. The State is 
the stalking-horse, and nothing more. The poor are told that 
Socialism means the division, for their benefit, of a magnificent 
annual fund, from the enjoyment of which they are debarred by 
the selfish monopoly of a few rich men. Compare this bribe with 
the celebrated passage in which Bentham says, that the restraint 
on cupidity implied in the institution of private property, marks 
the noblest triumph of humanity over itself. The Socialists 
simply reiterate in varied phraseology the truism, that a man who, 
having a sixpence in his own pocket, adds thereto a shilling 
abstracted from the pocket of his neighbour, has immediately 
improved his economic position to the whole amount of the theft. 
This is clear enough, without introducing the disturbing question 
whether the thief or his victim is the poorer party. The objection 
usually urged against this system of economic gain is an ethical 
one. The morality of the Highth Commandment still holds the 
field. The Socialists realise their weakness, and seek to turn the 
position by vague suggestions, that the value of security has been 
exaggerated, or that there are special reasons why, in the case of 
rent and interest, the recognized principles of security should be 
disregarded. 

Their first argument is casuistical. They say that a great 
measure of social reconstruction must not be wrecked by an over- 
nice attention to honesty. In exceptional cases casuistry may 
justify the sacrifice of a less good to a greater; but the doctrine is 
dangerous, and should only be applied within strictly ascertained 
limitations. The means employed must not be of a character 
calculated permanently to lower the national standard of morality, 
and there’ must be clear evidence that the counterbalancing 
benefits will be secured. There is no path which leads more 
directly to moral decadence than the sacrifice of established 
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principle to empirical speculations, which seek to bribe by the 
prospect of some immediate advantage. Apply these tests in the 
present case. To gratify a taste for cupidity, without preceding 
effort or title, is sapping moral self-restraint at its weakest point. 
This is the rock on which many well-meant schemes of philan- 
thropic sympathy have been wrecked. There is no ledge on the 
face of the precipice. If Socialism could be established to-mor- 
row, the argument in favour of permitting the thriftless to prey 
upon the thrifty would be strengthened a hundredfold. There 
would be no tenable defence of security. If private property 
devoted to reproductive industry cannot be maintained, infinitely 
weaker is the title to property which is debarred from being 
applied to any purpose of public utility. It could not be defended 
against the attacks of a vitiated proletariat. Nothing would 
satisfy them short of absolute equality, but it would be an equality 
of poverty and misery. On the other hand, has it been shown, 
beyond the possibility of honest doubt, that the sacrifice of security 
will be counterbalanced by the assured enjoyment of greater ad- 
vantages? This we have already discussed, but, taking the most 
favourable view of Socialism, it is impossible to say that, up to 
the present time, it has advanced beyond the stage of a doubtful 
empiricism. 

The second answer put forward in reply to the charge of ques- 
tionable morality is that landowners and capitalists are the 
aggressors, and that Socialists are the knights who ride abroad 
to redress human wrongs. This is an attack upon the whole 
standard of ethics which has hitherto been accepted by civilized 
* communities. It is vaguely asserted that rent and interest are a 
tribute from labour to ownership, an expression which would 
identify the labour of one age with the product of the labour of 
many centuries, and which implicitly puts on one side all forms. 
of organizing or mental labour. What special claim has the 
railway navvy, who works on the London and North-Western 
Railway, to a magnificent property towards the production of 
which he has contributed nothing ? What special title has a dock 
labourer in the East End of London to capital spent upon the 
London Docks long before the date of his birth? Who are the 
owners of a great part of this property at the present time? 
They are labourers, or descendants of labourers, who have worked 
at least as hard as the classes to whom the Socialists appeal, and 
whose title and claims are irreproachable, in whatever form the 
test of security may be applied. The attitude of the Socialists 
makes it necessary on this point to separate rent from interest. 
They put forward an economic dilemma, in the hope that the 
private owner may be impaled on one of two inconsistent proposi- 
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tions. The owner of rent is denounced for appropriating to his 
use a fund which no labour has produced; the owner of interest 
is denounced for appropriating to his use a fund which is said to 
be exclusively produced by the efforts of labour. 

The objections to private ownership of economic rent—we are 
not concerned with a defence of unjust landlords, or a bad system 
of land-tenure—may be summarized under two heads, the title 
under which owners hold their land, and the incidents which dis- 
tinguish land from other forms of property. We will take as a 
type of private ownership the peasant proprietor, since this form 
of land-tenure, from its tendency to divide properties among a 
large number, is most directly opposed to Socialism. So long as 
the principle of security is recognized, what is there to be alleged 
against the title of a peasant proprietor which would justify the 
confiscation by the State of economic rent? It is probably need- 
less to point out that economic rent is equally a factor when the 
proprietor is also the occupier, and does not in any way depend 
upon the relationship between landlord and tenant. The peasant 
proprietor, who has devoted all his energy and all his capital to 
the improvement of his small patrimony, has relied for security 
either on a lengthened period of undisturbed possession, or on a 
purchase from some preceding owner whose title has been taken 
as unassailable. The legal system in every civilized community 
has recognized these forms of title, and they have been sanctioned 
on the highest principles of ethics. If titles of this weight are to 
be open to the attacks of empiricists, and established expectation 
is to be shaken on the ex post facto arguments of critical pessimists, 
security loses its vital force and should openly be discarded as a 
useless myth. The cloak of State action emphasizes the injustice, 
since the State has ratified the title and stood by in the position of 
guarantor. We confess a decided preference for the revolutionary 
Socialists, who boldly face the real issue, and are straightforward 
enough not to desire to disguise their aims under the cloak of a 
misleading phraseology. 

The incidents which are said to distinguish land from other 
forms of property do not strengthen the economic claims of Social- 
ism. All forces and powers, from whatever sources derived, are 
the free gifts of Nature ; man’s power is limited to utilizing these 
for the benefit of Society. Land stands in no exceptional position, 
either under this head or on the plea of scarcity. Scarcity is a 
necessary incident in every commodity which has an exchange 
value. It is theoretically possible for a huge monopolist to buy 
up and hold all the land in a given country, or to buy up and 
hold all the commodities required for consumption or re- 
production, but these remote possibilities do not affect the prac- - 
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tical question. There is no real probability of any such gigantic 
monopoly, unless the Socialists succeed in placing it in the hands 
of a Socialist State. The argument, formerly adduced, that the 
landlord has power to appropriate to his own use the margin of 
increased wealth which results from a rise in industrial prosperity, 
has been falsified by recent experience. Contrary to the views of 
Ricardo, and to the assumptions underlying Socialism, agricul- 
tural land in England has materially depreciated in value, 
although during the same period there has been a rapid increase 
in population and in the production of national wealth. There is 
a further difficulty which confronts the Socialists in dealing with 
land. Land is a form of property which throws much trouble and 
responsibility on the owner. It has not the sweet simplicity of 
the Three Per Cents. The Socialists must either ensure to the 
occupier the benefit of his industry and energy in the improve- 
ment of his holding, or claim as the property of the State any 
resulting value. If they adopt the first alternative, then private 
ownership in land, under the form of tenant-right, must be recog- 
nized in a new form, and there will be a recurrence of all the 
evils attributed to this source ; if they adopt the second alter- 
native, they must show that human nature will shake off 
lethargy and submit to the discipline of toilsome effort, although 
forewarned that all resulting value will be confiscated, either 
directly or by means of increased taxation. 

The assertion that interest is a tribute from labour to owner- 
ship, and that labour is entitled to demand back or intercept 
the amount paid under this name, is based upon the theory of 
surplus value so ably elucidated in the works of Karl Marx. 
This theory implies that all valuable commodities are exclusively 
the product of labour, and that quantity of labour is the only 
factor to be considered in determining value. The Socialists 
appeal to the authority of Ricardo. Ricardo did not advocate the 
confiscation of interest, nor did he suggest that capital was an 
encumbrance on industry, but he assumed that the rate of interest 
at any given time would tend to a normal level, and that the 
amount, being a constant quantity, might be safely eliminated 
from equations of value. Importing all necessary limitations into 
Ricardo’s definition of Value, its applicability to existing industrial 
conditions is more than doubtful. Deductions, founded on the 
theoretical bargainings of primitive hunters or fishermen, may be 
advantageously relegated to the oblivion which has overtaken 
scholastic discussions on the original contracts of primitive com- 
munities. The determining factor in this century has been the 
rapid growth and extended use of machinery. Machinery and the 
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works and buildings essential to its convenient application, con- 
stitute a large portion of capital productively invested. 

It is not seriously contended that machine-made commodities 
are exclusively the product of the engineer who drives the steam- 
engine, or of the attendant who directs the work of the machine; 
but that the machines themselves are nothing more than the pro- 
duct of preceding labour, making the analysis of the Socialists true, 
when production has been traced back through all the antecedent 
stages. We wholly dissent from this argument; but even if its 
accuracy is admitted, it does not justify the assertion that interest 
is a tribute from labour to ownership. It may be, and often is, a 
tribute from labour to labour, seeing that labour is not an abstraction 
differentiated from ownership, but that the industrious labourer, or 
the family of the industrious labourer, become recipients of interest 
through the careful investment of their savings. A considerable 
amount of invested capital is the product of the preceding labour 
to which the Socialists appeal, and has been saved by labourers 
working either with their hands or brain. Are these men, or 
their descendants, to be deprived of the fruits of their industry 
and energy, in order that those who have not borne the heat 
and burden of the day may reap the harvest. Prejudice is 
constantly imported by appealing to class interests ; but if interest 
is a tribute from labour to ownership, then the thriftless workman 
is entitled to claim that the savings of a comrade, who for some 
years has been thriftily accumulating a small capital, shall be con- 
fiscated in his favour. The doctrine is most pernicious in its 
encouragement to labourers to prey upon one another, and in 
exciting the envious cupidity of the mass against every member of 
their class who by thrift and energy has placed himself in a posi- 
tion to enjoy a higher standard of living. 

We have not space to follow further the economic fallacies 
involved in the statement that interest is a tribute from labour to 
ownership, nor is it our purpose to reiterate arguments which have 
become familiar to all students of recent economic controversy. It 
is sufficient to add that all statistics tend to prove, not that 
capital is a tax upon labour, but that labour has been immensely 
benefited by the co-operation of capital. The greatest concentra- 
tion of capital has taken place in America and England, and the 
conditions of labour in these countries are certainly superior to 
the conditions of labour in countries in other respects fairly com- 
parable. Perhaps it will be better to omit America, and to make 
the comparison between England and the Continent. A larger 
capital, in proportion to manual work, has been invested in 
England in steam-power and machinery, than in any Continental 
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country. The result is that the productive capacity and the 
income earned per head of the population are considerably higher 
than on the average;of the Continent, and that there is a larger 
national fund, in proportion to numbers, divisible among all 
_classes. The share of each class in the larger national fund will be 
adjusted from time to time ; but labour has not been deprived of 
all share, much less has she paid a tax in the form of tribute to 
capital. This is shown by the fact that the English rate of wages 
is materially higher, while at the same time the hours of labour 
in England are materially lower than on the average of the Con- 
tinent. 

There is no space for further statistics. Our purpose has 
been to differentiate Socialism from the various social tendencies 
with which it has been vaguely connected; to point out the 
slender grounds on which society is asked to embark upon a revo- 
lutionary experiment ; to discriminate between reckless pessimism 
and statistical proof; and to show that the Socialists appeal for 
support to selfish class instincts, seeking to attract by a demoral- 
izing bribery, and failing to establish any defence which would 
not equally avail, whenever any individual seeks to improve 
his economic position by putting his hand into the pocket of a 
neighbour. 


C. A. Cripps. 


SPORT UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES. 


Towarps the end of 1889, prior to the revision of the National 
Hunt Rules by the Stewards, I wrote to the principal owners of 
horses, and others who are interested in that branch of racing, 
asking their opinion of the proposed alterations, and also of certain 
suggestions of my own which I ventured to submit to them, hoping 
they would tend to popularize and improve sport generally. I 
received many communications on the subject, some differing from 
me on certain points, but nearly-all agreeing with me on the main 
issues. These replies I forwarded to the Stewards of the National 
Hunt, and I received an acknowledgment from them through 
Messrs. Weatherby, thanking me for the information I had laid be- 
fore them, and, while promising to give the matter their fullest con- 
sideration, regretting they were unable to adopt my views. There 
the matter now rests, and in writing this article I hope to arouse 
the interest and enlist the support of others who, though not 
perhaps so immediately associated with the sport, are, from their 
constant attendance at steeplechase meetings, quite qualified to 
_ give valuable information and useful hints on the subject. 

Racing, under National Hunt Rules, may be roughly classed 
under three heads. Hurdle races, hunters’ flat races, and steeple- 
chases ; but, as I think it will be generally admitted, the first two 
are sufficiently flourishing and require but little encouragement ; 
and, indeed, any inducement which may be afforded to enhance 
the popularity of steeplechasing, must indirectly favourably affect 
them. We must, therefore, direct our attention principally to the 
last. I have heard many disparaging remarks concerning the 
regulation ditch-fence as prescribed by rule, and I admit that, as 
originally designed, it was decidedly trappy, in fact, a dangerous 
fence to race over; but, latterly, as the authorities have relaxed 
their rule to the extent of allowing a guard-rail, I do not think it 
is dangerous or in any degree unfair, and I have rarely heard the 
jockeys, who are after all those most interested in the matter, take 
exception to it. Speaking from my experience at Sandown Park, 
there are fewer falls over those particular fences than over the 
others; and, indeed, at the ditch nearest the stand a fall is of 
quite exceptional occurrence. Conversing recently with a steeple- 
chase trainer of great experience, who is known to be one of the 
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most vehement opponents of these regulation jumps (I refer to Mr. 
Nightingall, who, I am sure will forgive my mentioning his name), 
he did not complain so much of the ditches on steeplechase 
courses, as of the obligation it imposed on him of schooling valuable 
horses at home over fences which he considered to be of so 
dangerous a nature. It surely is not a necessity to school horses 
in private over fences of precisely the statutory measurement, s9 
long as the character remains the same; and I think nearly 
all experts in training steeplechasers will agree that a horse will 
learn more about racing over a country in two races in public, than 
he would acquire in two months of private schooling. I hope it 
will not be supposed I advocate that horses should run unschooled. 
Education they must have in the first instance; but the practice 
they have in public will always be more valuable than any they 
can get at home. 

To return to the ditch. Assuming that these regulation jumps 
were abandoned, different ones would have to be substituted, and I 
am not at all sure that better ones could be devised. Fifteen years 
ago at Sandown Park, where the water-jump is now there was a 
natural fence with a ditch and rail in front, precisely that at pre- 
sent required by law, except that possibly the fence was some- 
whatihigher ; and I had no complaint about it then. At Liverpool 

‘searcely any alteration was called for, there having been three 
fences; already in existence which accorded with the regulation, 
i.e. the third fence into the country, the ‘‘ Pond” fence, and the 
next but one after Valentine’s brook, all of which existed long 
before there was any thought of making a rule at all; which 
proves that the ditch-fence is not an original idea, nor an inven- 
tion of very recent date. For local meetings over a fair country 
the authorities might well relax this rule, but for enclosed meet- 
ings I believe it to be an absolute necessity that there should be 
some regulation as to the size and number of the fences; other- 
wise there would always be the temptation to cut them down to 
such an extent that steeplechasing would become almost indis- 
tinguishable from hurdle-racing. Further, it would bea temptation 
to owners to run half- or ill-schooled horses over a country of that 
description, which would be far more risky in reality than over 
obstacles that require more serious effort and consideration. 

. It is the fashion to despise ‘‘ gate-money meetings” and “ artificial 
courses.”’ Let us now consider what is the difference between a real 
natural course like Ailesbury (not very popular now), and an old- 
fashioned gate-money meeting like Croydon (now only a memory). 
In either case, unless jockeys choose to “‘lay very much out of their 

ground,”’ nearly all the fences will be jumped at about the same spot, 

say, measuring from where the inside horse takes off to where the 
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extreme outside one does likewise, about eighteen feet; that por- 
tion of the fence becomes so knocked about, that whether it is 
Croydon or whether it is Ailesbury, after a few meetings, were 
those fences to remain untended, there would simply be a gap 
eighteen feet wide. This has to be patched and artificially mended, 
and then where is your natural fence? On either side, perhaps ; 
but as far as the steeplechase course is concerned, it might equally 
well be a garden-wall or a paling nineteen feet high, as horses 
are not called upon to jump there. There is now a special excep- 
tion in favour of point-to-point races, but I wonder which owners 
would prefer: to run valuable horses over fences, with in some 
cases a boggy take off and a doubtful landing, full of thick 
growers, and with thorns which it may take them a month to get 
out of their horses’ legs, or over even the objectionable ditch- 
fence, with carefully prepared ground on each side, and with no 
fear of converting their horses’ legs into animated pin-cushions. 

The weakness of the sport under National Hunt Rules is most 
apparent in the number of handicap steeplechase horses; the list of 
those which run for two-mile handicaps, irrespective of selling 
plates, numbers only about sixty, and of those that stay better, 
and are accustomed to run for three miles and upwards, would 
barely reach forty. This is the weakness which should be remedied ; 
as I pointed out last year, handicap horses are almost exclusively 
recruited from the hunter class (“‘ hunter” is a dreadful misnomer, 
but I cannot help that), therefore anything that checks the 
supply of hunters must be prejudical to. the list of handicap 
horses. Rule 181, though it has been somewhat modified, still 
constitutes a bar to horses running under Steeplechase Rules; for, 
supposing an owner has a horse that may have won some small 
race as a three-year-old, he will never be permitted to run asa 
hunter, and as we may safely reckon that three quarters of every 
programme is composed of races confined to hunters, only one 
quarter of the races is left for handicap horses. It is difficult to 
understand wherein lies the objection to admit them, and, per- 
sonally, I should be glad to see the winner of the Eclipse Stakes, 
or any other great race, run for and win the Mammoth Hunters’ 
Steeplechase. Owners of horses of not so superfine a quality need 
not despair; the framers of conditions, with that all-powerful 
weapon, ‘‘ penalties and allowances,” will take care that there are 
plenty of races still available, where they need not fear to meet 
so formidable an opponent. 

In the earlier part of this article I stated that I did not think 
hurdle-racing required any encouragement ; nevertheless, I would 
endeavour to give the sport an impetus by introducing one and a 
half mile hurdle-races. This is not so much to stimulate that 
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branch of racing, as that I hope, having once run under Grand 
National Hunt rules, owners of animals that had been confined 
to the poorer sport over hurdles would be tempted to compete 
later on in steeplechases. The main objection to one and a half 
mile hurdle-races is, I gather, the alleged danger to the jockeys 
who ride in them, and that is of such serious importance 
that it requires grave consideration before even suggesting their 
adoption, and, of course, a graver responsibility still on the 
shoulders of those whose business it would be to legalize them. 
I advise, however, that one and a half mile hurdle-races should be 
allowed only for horses that have never won over hurdles, and 
even then only for three-year-olds from September to end of 
December, and four-year-olds from January to end of April. My 
reason for drawing these lines is that the great danger in one and a 
half mile hurdle-races would be that the jockey of a quick, well- 
schooled, artful old hurdle-racer such as, say, Theophrastus, would 
so force the pace that he would try his best to get young and inex- 
perienced horses down; but if, on the other hand, all the compe- 
titors are of the same class, it is improbable that any horse 
entered would be able to do mischief of this sort. One mile and a 
half is quite far enough for young horses to travel ; in two-mile 
races, it very frequently occurs that there is no pace for half the 
distance, and then the race practically becomes one mile over four 
flights of hurdles. 

Yet another reason for the miserable list of handicap horses, in 
point of number, is the curious fascination that hunters’ races 
seem to exercise over the minds of patrons of the so-called “ ille- 
gitimate sport ’’—it was inevitable that this phrase should occur, 
no article on the subject could be complete without it. Some 
owners appear to consider the temporary loss of that certificate 
they prize so dearly as a very serious matter indeed, and only 
second to the break-down or decease of their property. It would 
be no great harm to meet their wishes by modifying the rule 
to the extent that a horse may still be a hunter if he has not 
run for six months instead of twelve, in races not confined to 
hunters, &c. Furthermore, I should like to see the lowest weight 
in handicap steeplechases reduced to 9st. 7lb. I am sure it would 
be popular among owners and would much facilitate the labours 
of the handicapper. The principal opponents to such reduction 
are the first rank of jockeys now riding, who have acquired the 
position they now occupy by considerable experience of the sport, 
and naturally enough want to keep it to themselves as long as 
they can, not caring to undergo the misery and discomfort of 
wasting (good judges, too!). It is plainly their interest to keep 
up the weights, so as to retain as wide a margin for riding as 
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they reasonably can, and in many cases, should the 9st. 7lb. 
scale be adopted, they would not be able to ride within 7b. 
or 10lb. of the minimum weight. That may be reckoned as 
an argument against it. On the other hand, it will be fully 
compensated for by the fact that then will arise the opportunity 
for the younger school of jockeys to obtain a chance of riding, 
instead of as now conferring the monopoly of steeplechase mounts 
on the select few only. 

I have reviewed the situation to the best of my ability, and the 
only remedy from which I anticipate any real effect is an altera- 
tion in the rules such as I have advocated; and with these suggested 
rules, drawn out in a more precise manner, I propose to conclude 
myremarks. There are many sportsmen who, if they will only turn 
their attention to the subject, can afford far more useful and prac- 
tical advice than I can, and who will perhaps differ totally from my 
views and ridicule my arguments. That is a situation for which I 
am quite prepared, and which I shall await with due resignation ; 
being fully rewarded if, while criticising my remarks, they will 
propose some reform which may tend to remove the difficulties 
that are obstructing the prosperity of a pastime which has an 
irresistible attraction for a large and ever-increasing section of the 
British public. 


Proposed Alteration of National Hunt Rules. 


Rule 46 as it now stands— 
46. There shall be no race less than two miles. 
To be altered as follows— ; 

46. There shall be no race less than two miles, with the 
exception of hurdle races of one mile and a half for three-year- 
olds from 1st September to 81st December, and for fowr-year- 
olds from 1st January to 30th April, inclusive. 

Rule 48 as it now stands— 

48. In all hurdle race-courses there shall be not less than 
eight flights of hurdles in the first two miles, with an ad- 
ditional flight of hurdles for every quarter of a mile or part 
of one beyond that distance, the height of the hurdles being 
not less than 3 feet 6 inches from the bottom bar to the 
top bar. 

To be altered as follows— ; 

48. In all hurdle race-courses there shall be not less than 
six flights of hurdles in the first one mile and a half, with 
an additional flight of hurdles for every quarter of a mile 
or part of one beyond that distance, the height of the 
hurdles being not less than 8 feet 6 inches from the bottom 
bar to the top bar. 
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Rule 181 as it now stands— 

181. A horse shall be deemed a qualified hunter which 
has not run after the age of three years, or won after the 
age of two years, under the recognized Rules of Flat Racing 
in’ any country; and which has not, during the twelve 
months previous to the day of starting, run in any handi- 
cap, for any race not confined to hunters, chargers, or 
yeomanry horses (the National Hunt Steeplechase excepted), 
or for any hunters’ race out of Great Britain or Ireland. 

To be altered as follows— 

181. A horse shall be deemed a qualified hunter which 
has not run after the age of four years under the recognized 
Rules of Flat Racing in any country; and which has not, 
during the siz months previous to the day of starting, run 
in any handicap, except handicaps under National Hunt 
Rules of not less value than 300 sovs. to the winner, or for 
any race not confined to hunters (handicaps as specified 
above being excepted), chargers, or yeomanry horses (the 
National Hunt Steeplechase excepted), or for any hunters’ 
race out of Great Britain or Ireland. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


A Protest, Physiological and Practical, against Dr. Arabella 
Kenealy’s Views on the Talent of Motherhood. 


To tHE Epritors or tHe ‘‘ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the December number of the National Review, Dr. Arabella 
Kenealy writes on the ‘ Talent of Motherhood,” which she considers 
endangered by education. Two aspects of the question entirely opposed 
to her views, are, it seems to me, of value; and being myself one of 
those ‘‘who have endeavoured to develop and cultivate natural 
faculties,” but who must, I fear, have ‘lost the inherent talent of 
motherhood”’ in failing ‘‘ to conserve character, by substituting mascu- 
line, or to speak more truly, neuter attributes artifically formed by the 
dwarfing and immaturity of womanhood,” since I have enjoyed the great 
privilege of a course of study at Cambridge. I am moved to enter a pro- 
test on behalf of myself and the many who are pursuing similar lives. I 
might cite many instances of women whom I know, who, after a 
University course, have entered on professional pursuits, married, and 
borne children, who are all that a mother could wish; women whose 
busy useful lives are ideally happy. But I do not wish to be personal, and 
shall content myself with pointing out what I consider two objections of 
importance to Dr. Kenealy’s conclusions from the physiological and the 
practical points of view. 

I. The Physiological_—Is it proved that the daily life of the mother 
affects her unborn offspring? Professor Weismann (Essay on Supposed 
Botanical Proofs of Transmission of Acquired Character, and on Trans- 
mission of Mutilations) is unable to find any evidence in support of the 
popular view, that a child is definitely affected by impressions on the 
the mother. If, in opposition to this view, we believe that factors and 
occurrences in the daily life of the mother leave their dint upon the 
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child, in the two cases quoted by Dr. Arabella Kenealy, surely a contra- 
diction and not a support of her argument is involved? Why did not 
the imaginative, sentimental mother impress her child with her neurotic 
temperament, if not with her delicate physique; and why should the 
physically and intellectually healthy mother, whose mind and body are 
admitted to be ideally near perfection, produce the wasted, puny baby, 
who remains stunted and unable to develop ? 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Principles of Bioloy:;, divides the illustra- 
tions of Heredity into two classes, viz. (1) cases where congenital 
peculiarities, not traceable to any obvious causes, are bequeathed to 
descendants ; (2) cases where peculiarities thus bequeathed are not con- 
genital, but have resulted from changes of function during the lives of 
the individuals bequeathing them. I presume Dr. Kenealy would 
relegate the cases she quotes to the second of the above classes, but she 
must also admit with Mr. Spencer that ‘‘the likeness of any organism 
to either parent is conveyed by the special tendencies of the physio- 
logical units derived from that parent. In the fertilized ovum there are 
two groups of physiological units slightly different in their structures. 
Throughout the process of evolution the two kinds of units, mainly 
agreeing in their polarities and in the form into which they tend to build 
themselves, but having minor differences, work in unison to produce an 
organism of the species from which they are derived, but work in 
antagonism to produce copies of their respective parent organisms. And 
hence ultimately results an organism in which traits of the one are 
mixed with traits of the other. It involves a denial of the persistence of 
force to say that the structure of a parent may be changed by alteration 
of function, and yet beget offspring exactly like those it would have 
begotten had it not been so changed.” (H. Collins’s Epitome of Synthetic 
Philosophy.) 

Supported by this high authority, I ask, Is it fair to throw all the 
blame of the puny weakling on the mother who ventured to use her 
brains, and help her husband to earn their living, and to assign all the 
credit of the healthy, perfectly constituted child to the delicate, pre- 
sumably unintellectual woman, whose ‘“ nervous system was so sensitive 
that it responded to every vibration of the atmosphere ”’ ? 

Is it just to exonerate the respective fathers of all share in these 
abnormal results ? By his theory of “ physiological units” imperfectly 
similar, entailing imperfect polar balance, and consequent diminished 
ability to withstand disturbing forces, Mr. Spencer finds a reason for 
Gamogenesis, and a cause of organic evolution. If we admit a physical 
theory of differing polarites in the ‘‘ physiological units,” which are 
united in a fertilized ovum, it is not justifiable to attribute entirely to 
influences obtaining ‘‘ during the period preceding the birth of a child,” 
strongly marked variations—* inferiority, physical, mental, or moral” 
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—in that child, or, as in the other case, astonishing superiority in mind 
and body. 

On the other hand, if we accept Professor Weismann’s illuminating 
views (a) on the continuity of the germ-plasm, on which are contingent 
those of the non-transmission of acquired characters and of maternal 
impressions, and (b) on the physiological identity of sperm and ovum ; 
bearing in mind that on the union of the sex-elements he bases the 
origin of variation alone—any such effect as that under consideration, on 
offspring during feetal life, is out of the question. 

It is surprising that in the advanced stage of our embryological know- 
ledge it should be suggested seriously that the rare physical and mental 
ability (of the mother) was drawn from the reserved forces of her off- 
spring, that the mother had artificially forced into activity and employed 
for her own use the latent power of her son; to me, this appears to be 
a physical impossibility. 

A believer in such intimate and immediate reaction of the parent’s 
life on the child’s, must necessarily uphold in all its force the doctrine 
of Heredity. Surely, then, the cultivated, highly-developed maternal 
mind must, other things being equal, be of evolutional value ; or, is it 
possible that the child inherits all its intellectual qualities from its 
father, and the mother is merely a child-bearing machine ? 

I freely admit that the great mental activity of the mother, in the one 
case, may have deprived her child, to a certain extent, of nourishment, 
which in the other case the child received; but I cannot see that the 
moral presented to us is a permissible one, or that the one mother was 
“forgetful of the welfare of her child, and so of the progress of the 
race,’ or the other mother heedful ot these important interests. 

I venture to suggest that the cases cited by Dr. Kenealy, in support of 
her warning to women, are of exceptional character, partaking of the 
nature of atavism, a recurrence to some more or less distant ancestral 
type. Statistics recently collected by Mrs. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, on 
the effect of ‘‘ Higher Education”? on women as regards their own 
health and that of their children, support my suggestion. Mr. Spencer 
also speaks of a third course of variation, acting along with the struc- 
tural and functional variations of ancestors and parents, a reaction of 
the ‘‘ physiological units” upon one another—a cause which is “ yet to 
be found”—to which, I think, we may attribute such cases as the 
above. 

Il. The Practical. What are women to do if the cultivation and em- 
ployment of their minds is injurious to their children ? taking it for 
granted that previous “ substitution of masculine or neuter attributes” 
for her natural faculties is as injurious as mental work during the actual 
child-bearing period. (It would be interesting to know how far women 
may develop and cultivate their natural faculties, which I understand to 
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be the widening and deepening of character, and yet not overstep the 
limit, and imperil the “conservation of character.”) What are those 
women to do who must work for their living ? of whom there are so 
many. Even if we are not Utilitarians, most of us believe that we 
should endeavour to contribute in some measure to the happiness of our 
fellow creatures, and that, as Sir John Lubbock says, “‘ to be happy in 
ourselves is a most effectual contribution to the happiness of others.” 
He urges us “‘ to place before ourselves a healthy, manly, noble hope,” 
and his Pleasures of Life culminate in Education, in which he amply 
proves that a cultivated mind possesses in itself happiness, whilst it 
gives the understanding sympathy. from which a feeling of unity with 
our fellow creatures springs, and so furthers social life, and that we have 
only ourselves to thank if we are oppressed by tiresome monotony of 
life. 

Another writer, who arrives at the same conclusions by a different 
road, Schopenhauer, says that ‘‘ the subjective element in life is in- 
comparably more important than the objective for our happiness and 
pleasures, . . . and that the only thing that stands in our power to 
achieve is to make the most advantageous use possible of the personal 
qualities we possess, and accordingly to follow such pursuits only as will 
call them into play, to strive after the kind of perfection of which they 
admit, and to avoid every other.” 

Intellectual dulness is the cause of the boredom from which so many 
women suffer, but from which many are now being delivered, thanks to 
the generous help of our Universities, and the hand of friendship so cor- 
dially stretched out to our sex. Is it possible that life is not a glorious 
inheritance, which we must work out no longer by halves, but im Ganzen, 
Guten, Schinen, Resolut zu leben? Must we abandon the road we are so 
joyously and thankfully travelling, and sink back into mental stagnation 
and starvation, lest we bring evil on our race, whom we hoped to benefit, 
whilst benefiting ourselves? Surely not. Is not wisdom justified of 


her children ? 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant, 
Beatrice J. Hay. 


Homicide as a Misadventure. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE ‘“ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I have read carefully Mr. J. M. Richards’s letter in your December 

issue, page 571, anent the article ‘‘ Homicide as a Misadventure.” 
As the said article has been so favourably noticed in most of the 
medical, pharmaceutical, and other daily, weekly, and monthly journals, 
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and many private letters from distinguished scientists well acquainted 
with the subject it treats of have reached me, I have pondered in my mind 
as to the advisability or necessity of heeding it (the letter in question). 

However, as one or two questions are therein submitted, and, indeed, 
as the whole letter ‘‘ comes in such a questionable form,” I will, with your 
permission, descend into the arena and ‘try conclusions” with your 
correspondent. 

Earl Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice of England, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when delivering judgment in a case, remarked 
‘that any statement, however correct and clear it may be, may, by the 
perversion of a single word, have its whole sense changed.” 

With these few introductory remarks, I will proceed to point out the 
peculiarities of the long paragraph, page 572, offering an elucidation of 
the supposed inconsistencies of the Medicine Stamp Act, 1785, particu- 
larly Section 16. 

In it (the letter) the words ‘‘ whereof the vendor has or claims to 
have’ occur; the words of the Act are ‘‘ wherein the person making, 
preparing, uttering, vending, or exposing for sale has or claims to have,” 
&e. Then follows, ‘‘ as expressly beneficial for the cure or relief of 
any ailment”; then should have followed, as in the Act, ‘‘ or complaint 
incident to or in any wise affecting the human body.” 

Bearing in mind the object of the correspondence, this is no insigni- 
ficant omission, and, indeed, if this last sentence had been expressed the 
writer could not well have fallen into the blunder (a little farther on) 
about the vanity preparations and ‘ veterinary medicines, though nearly 
always (?) containing active poisons, which are so often accidentally 
taken by grooms and others with fatal results.” 

The writer is here evidently muddling up the Pharmacy Act, 1868, 
enacted to restrict the sale of poisons, with the Medicine Stamp Act, 
1785, to raise a revenue to the Imperial Exchequer, which he is en- 
deavouring to elucidate for the guidance of your uninitiated readers. 

Now to ’t again—next paragraph. 

“Thus proprietary articles are not all secret remedies . . . . to be 
confounded by the unreflecting in the infamy which it is fashionable to 
heap upon patent medicines, all and sundry, without distinction.” 

These passages, as will be shown, are far from correct in fact, and 
can scarcely be said to be temperate in tone; and, indeed, are not 
consistent with anything in the article- which the writer is criticizing. 

Let us turn to the October article; it may there be read, ‘‘ Some of 
the preparations here alluded to are undoubtedly safe remedies .. . 
and useful (instancing two by name) . . . and others.” 

I certainly might have specified Mr. J. M. Richards’s really useful 
preparation ‘ Lactopeptine,” but space would not permit, nor the 
occasion require, the mention by name of all ‘*‘ the others.” 
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In the middle of the paragraph, page 578, is this sentence: 
‘‘ Directions of the fullest kind are invariably printed. on the labels of 
all proprietary medicines.” 

The medicine under the designation ‘‘ Chlorodyne”’ contains some of 
the subtlest poisons which the science or art of chemistry has yet 
produced, and, according to a list of proprietary and patent medicines 
before me, it has five different manufacturers or proprietors, yet it 
bears no note or warning of danger or caution on its label; and that 
arch-culprit ‘‘ solution of chloral,” and many other preparations with 
alluring and fanciful designations—balms, balsams, cordials, soothing 
syrups, elixirs of life, and composers at night, mostly contain active 
narcotics and sedatives, yet their labels in no way intimate the interval 
of time which should elapse before a second dose may be resorted to 
with safety. 

This insufficiency of labelling is no uncommon source of work for our 
coroners. 

I may here say that the six examples of ‘‘ deaths by misadventure ” 
mentioned in the October article were, as stated, ‘‘ selected out of a 
number culled from the daily and other journals.” They were all 
Government-stamped preparations, and were abbreviated in considera- 
tion of space and avoidance of possible and unnecessary implications. 

Then follows this sentence, ‘‘ and they themselves (the manufacturers) 
will presently be made to figure in a sort of combined réle, as something 
between Lucretia Borgia and the Whitechapel murderer, only more so!” 

How is this? The very burden or chief point in the paper 
** Homicide as a Misadventure” is that when calamitous events occur 
with a so-called patent medicine, needing the coroner’s services, the 
propounder, the compounder, and the vendor, one and all who may have 
had a finger in the delicious little patent-pie, ‘‘ get off scot free with 
the final and all-absolving verdict of ‘ Death by misadventure,’ ”’ and no 
qualms of conscience, no sense of even nausea is apparently experienced 
by anyone of them. 

Second paragraph, page 573 :—‘‘It is difficult to see wherein resides 
the supposed difference [of an inquest held] between the two cases, of a 
proprietary medicine and a doctor’s prescription. . . . How is a pre- 
scribed medicine, on the other hand, more secure against accident and 
abuse than a proprietary one ?” 

These questions hardly need answers. In the case of a doctor’s pre- 
scription, the medicine is prescribed by a student of pathology and 
therapeutics, and by one practising after searching examination by pro- 
perly constituted and recognized Boards, and in the other case, the 
proprietary medicine, such qualifications very rarely if ever exist ; and, 
indeed, the propounder may be likened to a mariner in mid-ocean 
without chart or compass. 
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The words of the Medicine Stamp Act, 1785, are ‘‘ Any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, who has or claims to have, any occult, secret, or unknown 
art’; so the merest tyro in pharmacy, even a druggist’s errand boy 
possessed of three half-pence, can purchase a medicine stamp after the 
manner and with the same facility as he can a postage-stamp, and may 
become a so-called patent medicine proprietor, or a proprietor of an 
appropriated medicine. 

Now in order to have practical and personal evidence, before taking up 
my pen to write upon this subject, 1 made an expedition, accompanied 
by one of my younger daughters, into a region of shops in a western 
suburb of this metropolis. I sent this child, by herself, into various 
grocers’, linen-drapers’ shops, general store-keepers and universal pro- 
viders, and she obtained, without any inquiry whatever, all she asked for, 
except in one instance, when a very amiable grocer, being out of stock, 
promised to procure for her any quantity of “solution of chloral” she 
might require by the following morning. After the space of an hour or 
so this child, then under twelve years of age, obtained sufficient poison 
to send a large family into eternity. Had we continued our mission, she 
could have obtained sufficient to have converted a whole parish of 
living souls into “‘ a city of the dead.” 

There are, doubtless, ‘‘ among proprietors of appropriated medicines 
some men of honour and integrity,” including your correspondent, pre- 
senting useful preparations. The object of the October National Review 
article, however, is to direct attention to the many occult and secret 
medicines, propounded chiefly by adventurous charlatans, now in vogue, 
‘containing potent poisons, which terribly jeopardise the lives of Her 
Majesty’s liege subjects, and not infrequently occasion ‘‘ misadventures” 
which necessitate the services of our coroners. 

These mysterious and treacherous compounds being recommended for 
the relief of suffering humanity, must bear the “medicine stamp” 
(merely the receipt for duty paid), issued under the gis of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue; thus they are erroneously believed to 
be patent medicines, and thus they elude all the restrictions and 
obligations as to labelling, &c. of the statute enacted to secure the 
safety of the public from the misuse of poisonous drugs (see section 16, 
Pharmacy Act, 1868). 

The remedy, as suggested in the article ‘Homicide as a Misad- 
venture,” needs no fresh legislation, but only a proper appreciation and 
application of sections 16 and 17 of the Pharmacy Act, 1868. 

However, I trust my labour of love in this matter may not altogether 
be lost. 

I have the honour to be 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Elgin Crescent, W. Henry W. Hupsarp, L.R.C.P. 
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Preserving the Vital Balance in Inland Fisheries. 


To tHe Eprirors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


It isa subject of great importance to those desirous of stocking 
their waters, as to the species or variety of fish most suitable for intro- 
duction. If the water be partially stocked with fish, care must be taken 
to select those that are not at variance with their well-being. The fish 
introduced must harmonise with the stock already in existence in the 
water, both in their habits and requirements. If it be trout whose 
numbers it is desired to augment, a variety of this salmonoid must be 
chosen that will adapt itself to the like conditions as those of the fish 
already occupying the water ; if coarse fish, such as perch, roach, chub, 
&c., the same attention must be bestowed upon the selection of species 
whose mode of life is analogous to each other’s, so that the natural 
balance may not be disturbed. In ponds and other enclosed waters the 
presence of a superabundance of voracious fish acts in a highly pre- 
judicial manner upon the population, and even what are termed harm- 
less fish do incalculable mischief, not in devouring their congeners, but 
their ova. In open waters the tendency on the part of non-voracious 
fishes to consume the eggs of the voracious acts beneficially in checking 
the growth of the population of the latter, but under semi-artificial 
conditions, such as those existing in ponds, nature’s plans must be 
modified to suit the exigences of the case. The clearing system adopted 
in rivers by the stronger towards the weaker and the weaker towards the 
stronger is instituted by nature to prevent super-abundance of fish-life, 
but this carnage must be subdued in enclosed waters, and in order to 
do so, warlike species must be excluded. Pike and perch may be kept 
together, but not mixed with fish that are without the means of defence. 
Unhappily, the presence of pike even in our rivers is now rendered unde- 
sirable, owing to the fact that man has become the chief enemy of fish. 
The destructive agents sent forth by nature were all important in keep- 
ing down the finny population in inland waters, when no other such 
agents existed; but they are not now required, for surely man may be 
relied upon to do the work of all the destructive agents put together. 
But the law of nature must be obeyed, and the operations of her agents 
cannot be made to cease at will; therefore, man must curb his desires 
and reduce the opposing strength that he puts out against nature, other- 
wise he will totally upset her beautifully laid plans. To a very great 
extent he has interfered with her plans already, but happily she is so 
bounteous in her gifts that they are well-nigh inexhaustible. But to 
return to my subject. New stock undoubtedly improves local breeds of 
trout, and I have before me a large amount of evidence confirming this 
fact; still we must not rely solely upon the introduction of fresh blood 
if we desire to raise the status of fish-life, but must see that the food- 
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supply is suitable and adequate. I wish it to be understood that I refer 
to fish-life in lakes and ponds, not in rivers and streams, for there the 
subject becomes too vast and complicated to be dealt with off-hand. I 
do not advise the introduction of a strange species or variety of fish to 
any open water, unless indubitable evidence can be furnished as to its 
adaptability, and such evidence could not be relied upon unless based 
upon scientific investigation of a most thorough character. In ponds 
and lakes, as in open waters, much depends upon the quantity and 
quality of the food, and where it is lacking in both these respects we 
can, by artificial means, make good the deficiency to a marked extent. 
Where food is scarce, cannibalism among trout preponderates. Trout 
are naturally cannibalistic in their habits, but only to a very small 
extent when well fed with the ordinary food-supplies. If there is a 
paucity of food a trout naturally looks to its weaker congener to appease 
its hunger, and at length its carnivorous appetite increases to such an 
extent, by what it feeds upon, that other kinds of food grow distaste- 
ful to it and it becomes a permanent cannibal. Herein lies a great 
danger, for if by pollution and other evils the fish-food of a river is 
partially destroyed, cannibalism must necessarily increase, and the 
energy of natural destructive agencies thereby becomes quickened, with 
the result that they do more than their share of destruction, and the 
ends of nature are defeated. In the same way as cannibalism can be 
increased by artificial treatment, so can it be decreased by the same 
means. If the culture of food is undertaken with the object of develop- 
ing its abundance beyond that which is normal, cannibalism is reduced 
far below its usual state. I have frequently proved that trout do not 
prefer feeding upon their own kind, and will not do so if they are 
supplied with ample food of another kind. Trout, as well as all other 
animals, become cannibals when reduced to starvation, and whenever we 
find a fish attacking one of its own species, we may be quite sure that 
other means of deriving food are absent or partially so. The question 
is, how to increase the fish food-supply of open as well as enclosed 
waters. In ponds this may be done to a great extent by encouraging 
the growth of certain plants, and by removing obstacles that impede 
their development. In rivers the question becomes a very large one. 
I feel sure, however, much could be done in supplementing the present 
store of food in them by artificial treatment, but until the present evils 
that war against its growth are removed it is useless to discuss the 
subject. In view of the present gloomy state of things existing there, 
it behoves us to turn our attention to lakes and ponds, inasmuch as 
we may always expect to derive full advantage from labour and money 
expended in stocking and preserving them. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
- 16, Wood Vale, Lordship Lane, 8.E. W. Aveust Carter. 
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An Appeal for Single Women. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE ‘* Nationat REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Whatever be the faults of this nineteenth-century civilization, 
it has at least this one great virtue, that there is a widespread and eager 
desire to help and heal. It is a time when men dare not and cannot 
turn a deaf ear to the cry of the afflicted or oppressed. Not here and 
there only, but everywhere, and among all kinds of thinkers and 
workers, men are spending thought and labour in endeavouring to: 
mitigate the sufferings of others. 

It is a time when genuine appeals against real evils seldom fail to 
find a hearing. I feel hopeful, therefore, that this appeal for help 
against a very real and great evil will not be allowed to be made in 
vain. It is an appeal, not for the poverty-stricken, or for those in 
apparent misery, but for a very large class of the community who are 
under the cruel tyranny of custom. It is an appeal to do away with a 
state of things which is a reproach to our boasted enlightenment. 

Here, in our very homes, the evil exists, is blighting the lives and 
curtailing the usefulness of our sisters and daughters. 

Who has not seen with profound pity the sunless lives of so many 
women? Who has not among their acquaintance many such, whose: 
lives are empty and desolate ; whose powers are not great enough to 
lead them to carve out a sphere of activity for themselves, uninstructed 
and unaided, and who have not had the education to enable them to 
use what power they have to the best advantage. 

One cannot help feeling how different their lives might have been if 
they had had an object given them to live for, and had felt the joy of 
knowing that they were of use in the world; instead of living, as they 
are now, a dreary, respectable existence, occupying themselves, too often, 
chiefly with gossiping, and amusing themselves with novels. Also, in 
the greater number of such lives, there is the added burden of the 
incessant worry of making inadequate means suffice. What satisfac- 
tion can they have in their lives of the deep and true sort in such an 
existence ? What faculties and powers they possessed at the beginning, 
never having been brought out or cultivated, rust from disuse. They 
are left to live a life devoid of noble aims, a life filled with petty, 
useless cares and interests, a life fruitless to the world, and in which 
their nature becomes narrowed and barren. What respect can they 
have for themselves? What scant respect society has for them, too, 
often after having forced them into that position we know sadly too well. 

Of course, we all know single women among those of our circle, than 
whom none are more highly honoured ; women who have carved out a 
career for themselves with such power and skill as wins our highest 
admiration, or women who, childless and unmarried, have taken to their 
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motherly hearts the desolate little ones of many families, and whose 
sympathy and counsel has been the sustenance of many men and 
women. We all know of single women who are brilliant in society, 
powerful in influence, wise counsellors in difficulty, or women whose 
devotion to the outcast and the suffering, whose wide sympathy and 
wise tenderness comes nearest the Divine love of anything on earth 
that we have ever known. But for this noble band of single women 
workers the world would be worse assuredly than it is. It is not now 
to such that 1 want to call attention, but to those who are not blessed 
as they with singular gifts and energies, but who have a little light 
that might serve to illumine some dark corner, and which is now being 
carefully smothered. 

The only escape that is at present afforded to women out of such a 
condition is marriage. Their only chance is marriage in such circum- 
stances, their parents expect them to marry, they are considered 
failures unless they can dispose of themselves in marriage. What 
wonder, then, that the average girl, brought up in such a manner, and 
sent out into society by her mother with the unspoken understanding 
that she is to make herself as attractive as possible in the marriage 
market ; what wonder, indeed, that she does all she can to catch a 
husband, as the phrase is? Knowing, as she does, that if she does not 
succeed in doing so, she will be condemned to a future devoid of 
brightness, to a future possibly unprovided for, in which, left alone, 
she will have to enter the too-thronged market of unskilled labour, and, 
unarmed and heavily handicapped, struggle for a scanty living. As 
‘womanhood leaves girlhood far behind she becomes unneeded in her 
home, even felt a burden by her parents; she is left on their hands, 
unsuccessful in that for which they brought her up. The bitter con- 
sciousness comes home to her that she is not necessary to anyone, 
and she has never been taught how to make herself so. She has 
staked her all on the chance of marriage; that failing, what has she to 
turn to in life ? 

What marvel is it that, so placed, many women still endeavour, when 
no longer young, to appear so, and try all those arts which we know too 
well ; try anything to save themselves from the fate they feel to be over- 
taking them; that they will throw themselves into matrimony with 
utter heedlessness, only desiring a security from the ghosts of the future 
that haunt them? This is no exaggerated picture. There is not one 
of us but must have seen it too often. The young girl of no particular 
ability, educated chiefly in ‘‘ accomplishments,” passing out of her 
happy and innocent childhood into womanhood, when the business of 
life begins for her as soon as she enters society. Her mother aids her 
all she can to gain a /iancé ; the sooner she is disposed of the better, 
to make way for the next sister. She does not succeed. Year after 
year passes, and the desire of her heart eludes her; she continues, 
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after youth and its attractiveness has long fled, to pursue the vanishing 
phantom. Her mind and character meanwhile are fast narrowing and 
deteriorating under want of proper cultivation, and through absorbing 
attention to an ignoble aim. Her life becomes empty of brightness, 
and barren of usefulness. Finally, an old age overtakes her without 
dignity and without ripeness. And we find in such a life something to 
laugh at; we think it is an amusing spectacle, that of a woman who 
seeks for a husband unsuccessfully! What mirth there is in such a 
sight is truly of a most tragic sort; being, as it is, the picture of a life 
and soul meant for true, useful work, marred and degraded by man’s 
cruel law of custom. 

What respect can men feel for women when they make themselves so 
cheap, and lie at their feet, to be had for the asking, and almost for 
less; when they think nought of the modesty that should be theirs, or 
of that womanhood which was meant to be a flower of purity and 
healing in the midst of the world, and which they are degrading and 
soiling ? 

It is not the women themselves, assuredly, the victims of circum- 
stances, that are chiefly to blame for this unhappy and degrading state 
of things. Their education is not carried on in such a way as to enable 
them to fulfil a definite place in the world. And it is only when they 
have an education that will enable them to do so, that this mischievous 
state of things will have an end. And it is not until public opinion has 
been educated to regard it as an equally binding duty upon parents to 
give their girls the opportunities of earning a livelihood, as to give their 
boys, that it will cease among us. It should no longer be left to indi- 
vidual choice, but should be recognized by society as the necessary 
thing to do. It is no uncommon thing for parents with several 
daughters, for whom they cannot possibly leave adequate provision, still 
to keep them all at home in the hope of their marrying, leaving the 
poor girls at their death dependent on relatives, or obliged to toil pain- 
fully in their ignorance to earn a scanty support. Parents would never 
dream of leaving sons thus unprovided for ; and can it be right to expose 
daughters, whose sex is supposed to make them more delicate and less 
able to endure hardness, to a fate which is felt to be too hard for their 
sons ? 

Supposing, instead, that in such a family the daughters had been all 
brought up to some employment suited to their capacities, when left 
alone in the world, how much better would their position be! They 
would have in themselves a power which would be a more certain pro- 
vision against poverty than any fortune in money could be. It needs 
not to state the advantages that would accrue to them so educated. 
The benefits not only of independence, but to their characters and 
minds as well, of settled and regular work, must be patent to everyone. 

But, it will be said, this is all very well in theory, and no doubt would 
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be a very good thing could it be put into practice, but is it a workable 
plan ? 

What about the expense to parents who have a large family, and a 
‘small income, of educating their daughters in such a manner as to make 
them competent to earn a living ? 

One can only reply to this, that if there had been sons in the place of 
those daughters, parents would have contrived to start them independ- 
ently in life ; and why is it impossible to do the same for girls ? 

Then, it must be remembered, that it is not merely an outlay, with- 
out any return on the part of the parents. What they spend in 
teaching a girl how to support herself is like an investment, for it will 
‘save them later on from the burden of supporting her and from the 
necessity of laying by for her future. 

Then, again, it will be urged that supposing a girl so educated 
marries before she has had time to make use of her acquirements, then 
all the efforts and sacrifices that her parents have made for her educa- 
tion are wasted, and the money is thrown away. 

But are the efforts indeed wasted, and is the money thrown away ? 

Surely there can be no question that a girl who has gone through the 
training necessary to enable her to earn her own living, has gained 
much more by that training than her mere support? The benefits to 
her mind and habits by its discipline cannot but be considerable; and 
even if it were not so, is it not then worth a loss to insure your 
daughter against the possibility even of an aimless and unprovided 
future ? 

Another objection that will be urged against this plan is the health of 
women, which some think unequal to the strain and effort required by 
regular work. But can anything be found to be more prejudicial to 
health than ennui, and the oppressive dreariness of an aimless 
existence ? 

Of course care would have to be taken to choose work that would be 
‘best adapted to the health and capabilities of each woman. 

Weare then faced with another difficulty. It will be said that the labour 
market is too full already, that there is no room for more. The labour 
market is too full, doubtless, of unskilled labour; but skilled workers, 
in those branches of work open to women, will scarcely fail to find a 
‘sphere for their energies. It is those women who have been brought up 
to no work, and whom some misfortune has deprived of means of sup- 
port who overflow the labour market, and can find little employment. 

Still another objection will be raised by many. They will say that 
if women are to engage in the struggle for existence they will become 
too independent and masculine, they will lose their womanliness, and 
their feminine qualities, which constitute the value of their influence 
upon the world. 
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This is a serious objection, and has to be met, for our aim must be 
not to make women into so many copies of men, but to develop their 
particular faculties for the benefit of society and themselves. 

Let us, therefore, look at the case fairly, and consider whether there 
need be anything injurious to the character of a right-minded woman 
in earning her own living. Surely it is not too much to assert that a 
girl, rightly brought up, and educated to some employment suited to her 
capabilities, her parents or guardians, as far as they were able, seeing that 
she was not exposed to unwholesome influences, that she would not lose 
one particle of her feminine qualities. 

The reason why some women, who are dependent on their own exer- 
tions, offend by their aggressive independence and masculine airs, is, 
either because they would have been unfeminine in any case, and cannot 
therefore be taken as fair examples, or because they have been goaded 
into it by the hostile attitude of people towards them owing to their 
unusual action. 

If it were a commoner thing for women to be employed in earning a 
living, they would be allowed to proceed quietly on their way; they 
would not be roused into asserting themselves in order to force the 
respect that was denied them. Nay, more than this, not only does such 
a course not endanger a woman’s feminineness but will be found, I am 
assured, a safeguard for it. Can any work endanger a girl’s womanliness 
so greatly as circumstances that encourage her in husband-hunting ? 
We know how men speak of those women, and laugh at their efforts. 
Do they then see in them any womanliness to honour? and do they 
then feel that they would lose so much by being occupied in honest work, 
instead of in the arduous labour of securing to themselves a life 
partner? Surely not. 

Anything that would save a girl from such a degrading course would 
surely save her from the loss of her womanliness. To have her mind 
occupied with some employment, and not to be dependent upon mar- 
riage, would therefore save her from the temptations of idleness and 
from the most unfeminine of positions. 

We hear much said now, and often rightly, about the ideal life for 
women. We are told that it is a woman’s first and highest duty to be a 
good wife and mother; that home is pre-eminently her sphere and her 
right place. This ideal is true and beautiful. To be a good wife and 
mother is her first and highest duty, and in her home she will find her 
noblest position and usefulness. We acknowledge the truth of this. 
But surely no one can be blind to the fact that there is an increasing 
number of women who have no home-ties or duties. To talk to such, 
therefore, of home being their place is to gibe and mock their desolate- 
ness cruelly. 

This is no case of rights, but a case of need. It is not a matter 
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of sentiment, but of facts, of very real and tangible evils that are erying 
for redress. Unless chivalry is indeed dead among us, it cannot be 
that men will be any longer heedless of it. 

For a long time now the growing problem of women’s place and work 
in society has been demanding solution. Men sentimentalize about 
women, and enshrine, devotedly enough, those women dear to them in 
places of honour ; but they turn their backs on the needs and miseries of 
the great mass of womankind. They will not lend their strength to 
the oppressed weakness that cries out to them. They will not take the 
subject into serious consideration, or even allow that there is anything 
to consider. 

We must face the fact that the times are changed, and that we can no 
longer make old customs fit a new state of things. There are a large 
and growing number of women without home-duties, and what we ask 
for them is, that they should be prepared by training to support and 
employ themselves, and that society should accord to them an honour- 
able reception, unprejudiced either by their single state or their labour. 

I would earnestly appeal to all men who honour womanhood, and 
believe in its power, that they should do what they can to rescue it from 
the imminent danger in which it now stands; and to all women, in 
happy homes themselves, that they may pity the sad case of their less 
fortunate sisters, and may endeavour, at least, to save them from lives 
empty and useless. 

Would that all parents could see that if we would have our girls 
grow into pure-minded, womanly women ; if we would see their charac- 
‘ters strengthened and developed; if we would have them of use in their 
day and generation, and if we desire to see them happy, we must not 
throw them haphazard upon the world, to be used or neglected, made 
happy or miserable, according to chance, but must provide them with 
the interest and the steadying, developing influence of their own peculiar 
work. We must bring them up first to be capable of becoming good 
wives and mothers, and then to some work suited to their capacities, 
which will be their best insurance against loneliness, ennui, and folly. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
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